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An earnest and long-cherished desire on the part of the author 
to see the beautiful and labor-saving art of Stenc-Phonography in the 
possession of all who use the pen, and as a preliminary to this desi- 
rable end to see it generally introduced into schools, both public and 
private, as aregular branch of instruction, has led to the arranging 
and publishing of ‘‘ Pronic Suorr-HAND.” 

The peculiarities of this work as a Phonographic text-book wil. 
be found to consist chiefly in the orderin which the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the art are presented—the simplest and least exceptional 
being first given—and in the novel but legitimate application of 
-a portion of the phonographic ma‘erial common to all ‘‘ phonog- 
raphies,” as, for instance, the Initial vowel tick and the In-hook, 
which give to Phonic Short-hand the legibility of common script ; 
and also in the exceeding simplicity with which every part of the 
subject is treated ; the numerous Reading Lessons in the more ele- 
mentary portions of the book being adapted to the comprehension of 
even a child, and each Phonographic Exercise so keyed by a printed 
page in close proximity, that any error in transcribing can be at once 
vbserved and corrected by the student, and all unnecessary doubt 
and trouble saved. 

Except in these particulars—which, however, make this work pe- 
culiarly a Self-Jnstructor—the author lays no special claim to original- 
ity, but acknowledges with pride and pleasure her indebtedness, rot 
alone to Mr. Isaac Pitman, the inventor of ‘‘ Phonography,” and the 
grand source of inspiration on this subject, but also to the many 
other lovers and practitioners of the art who have written and pub- 
lished more or less respecting it. And, further, she acknowledges 
her many obligations to a large number of able reporters in New 
York, and various parts of America and Great Britain, who have as- 
sisted her by friendly suggestions and given her the best results of 
their experience. These gentlemen will ever be held in grateful re- 
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membrance and cheerfully accredited with whatever aid they have 
furnished, Equally does she feel indebted to many phonographers— 
both professional writers and amateurs—for their expressions of 
warm sympathy with her general aims, and their cordial approval of 
this or that proposed simplification. In fact, but for such encourage- 
ment, she would scarcely have had the courage to undertake so great 
' a task as a revision of ‘‘ Phonography,” pressing as was the need that 
some experienced teacher and writer of the art should attempt it. 
Our ‘‘ PHonic SHORT-HAND” is offered to all persons who need 
the help of some briefer method of writing than the ordinary script.. 
Hitherto very many teachers and young people have been de- 
terred from commencing the study of the stenographic art, or have 
failed to acquire a practical knowledge of it, in consequence of the 
great difficulties attendant on every method by which it has been 
presented. We hope that, seeing the great simplicity of the present 
work, many who have been thus hindered will be induced to attempt 
the mastery of its pages. 'To every intelligent and faithful student 
we can promise, not only pleasure in the study of each lesson, but 
certain and full success as a practical phonographic writer. 
; EK. Be 
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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 





That PHonic SHorRTHAND, both as a system and self-instructing 
text-book, has met with a considerable share of public approval, is 
shown by the necessity which has arisen for printing a Third Edition. 
_In issuing it the author has taken the opportunity of correcting some 
typographical errors and making a revision of the latter part of the 


book. The difference between the business and reporting styles is © 


now more plainly defined, and while the former is complete in it- 
self, it forms the best and most thorough preparation tor the latter. 
The instruction which relates to the reporting style has been re- 


arranged, classified and rendered very clear and convenient for — 


reference. Extended lists of special forms and contracted outlines 
are also added, a feature of this edition which it is believed will be 
very acceptable to students. EK. B. B. 
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CATECHISM OF PHONIC SPELLING. 


A THOROUGH UNDERSTANDING OF THIS CATECHISM WILL GREATLY 
FACILITATE THE STUDY OF PHONIC SHORTHAND® 





. What is language? 
. Any mode of communicating thought. J 
. What are the principal kinds of lancuage used by man? =< 
Spoken language and written or printed language. 
Of what are each of these composed? ~~ 
Of words. 
Of what are spoken words composed ? 
Of elementary sounds. . 
Of what are written or printed words made up? 
. Of characters called letters. 
What is Orthography or common spelling? 
Naming the letters that compose a written or printed word. 
. What is Phonic spelling? 
Dividing a spoken word into its elementary sounds. 
Name the letters in the words ‘‘ though,” *‘ ache?” 


Pele Seer: peme re ie 


T-h-o-u-g-h; a-c-h-e. '@ 
Speak the sounds in the words ‘ though,” ‘‘ ache?” 
th-6; a-k. 
Q. Of what are the words that we use in ee Applies ? 
A. Of sounds made by the breath or voice. 
~ Q. Make a simple breath sound? 
A. h-h-h. 
Q. Make a simple voice sound? 
A. uh-uh-uh. 
_ Q. How are these simple breath and voice sounds changed into 
other sounds. é 
A. By the organs of speech in various positions. 
Q. What are the organs of speech? 
A. The lips, teeth, tongue, palate and throat. 
@. What are the two principal classes of sounds? 
A. Free and obstructed sounds. 
- Q. Make some free sounds? 
A, a, aw, 6, 66 (long); I, 4, ti, 66 (short). 
~ Q. What name is given to the free voice sounds? 
A. Vowels. 
Q. What is the one free breath sound called? 
A. The aspirate, named Hay. 
Q. Make the obstructed breath sounds? 
A. p, t, ch, k, f, th (as in think), s, sh. 
Q. Make the obstructed voice sounds? 


Ab, d, j, g (as in go); v, th (as in they); z, zh, 1, r, w,'y, m, n, ng, 
Q. ‘What are the obstructed sounds, whether Bieattk or voice, 
call 

7. eats 

_ »* Q. Tell where the obstructions occur, and how, in giving the 
- sounds of p;m;-t; 1; 5; etc. ? 
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. How many breath sounds are there in the English language, in- 
cluding the aspirate? 

¢ 

How many obstructed voice sounds? 

15. 

How many consonant sounds in all? 

24. 
. How many vowel sounds? 
. 16 simple and 4 compound. 
Name the eight long vowel sounds? 
é, as in feel; a, in fail, a, in fair ; i, in far; t, ineurl; au 
wught, 6, in coal y 60, in pool. 

Name the eight short vowels ? 

Y, asin fill; ¢,in fell, a, in fat; a, in fast ; t, ineuwt; 6, in 
6, In cocoon ; 60, In pull. 
Name the four compound vowel sonnds ? 
I, asin téme; oi, in tod ; ow, in town ; ew, in few. 
Speak the sounds in the word ‘‘ be?” 
b-e. ' 
Which is the consonant element ? 
b. Rs 
How do you know.? 
Because the lips come close togethcr and stop the sound. 
oe the organs of speech always come quite close together ? 

A: 
Give some consonants in which they do not ? 
s, sh, r. 
What is the vowel in Ma, in may ; in me? 
ee B.S. 
Why are these vowels ? 
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. How many consonants are there in the words obey ; echo:; 
a 


away ; Annie? 
One. b, in obey ; k, in echo; w,in away ; n, in Annie. 
How many vowels in oley, and what are they? 
Two; 6 and a. 
Which is the accented vowel ? 
i. 
How can you determine the accented vowel of a word ? 
. Itis the one which can be emphasized strongly without chang- 
s the pronunciation of the word. 
What is Phonography, or more properly Phonic short-hand ? 
A. Writing by sound, with simple geometric characte!s. 
Q. What does each character used in Phonic short-hand rep- 
resent ? 
A. An elementary sound of the English language. 
Q. What kind of characters denote the consonants ? 
A. Lines straight or curved; circles, loops and hooks. 
Q. How are the vowels represented ? 
A. By dots, dashes and small aagles. 
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Because the mouth is more or less open and the voice passes 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 
— 7 F 

§ 1. Spoken LANGUAGE is thfexpression of thought by the various 
sounds of the human voice combined into words. 

§ 2. Puonic, or PHONETIC SPELLING is resolving the words of a 
language into their elementary sounds. 

§ 5. PHonoGRAPHY is any kind of writindherein each letter or 
character, or a combination of them, uniformly represents an elemen- 
tary sound. The common script letters, by varied forms or diacritic 
marks, may be made to form a Phonographic Alphabet. 

_ §4. STENOGRAPHY Or SHORT-HAND is any kind of abbreviated 
writing. 

§ 5. STENO-PHONOGRAPHY or PHONIC SHORT-HAND is a method 
of writing by an alphabet consisting of simple lines and points, each 

of which represents an elementary sound. The term ‘‘ Phonog- 
raphy” is commonly used with the same meaning. 
§ 6. The Sounps used in the formation of words are divided into 
Obstructed or Consonant sounds, and Free or Vowel sounds. The 
Consonant sounds are of two kinds, Breath and Voice. 

§ 7%. In Steno-Phonography, the Consonants of the language are 
denoted by simple straight and curved lines. The obstructed Breath 
sounds are denoted by light lines as follows : 


Me ees ee Cee 


Pole Toe CH eer K ill Fear THigh Seal SH all 


ee, ‘The capital letters in the words below the phonographic characters 


represent their sounds. 

The obstructed Voice sounds are mates of the before mentioned 
Breath sounds, being formed by the organs of speech when in the | 
same positions, but with the voice instead of the breath, and are 
represented by the same phonographic signs, made heavy or shaded. 

thus: 


ge) RAS ie am Co merpeaes Guniaies) Nia, 


Bowl Doe Jeer Game Veer TH y Zeal aZure. 


times, repeating the sownd of it aloud. This practice will train the 
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The remaining Voice sounds are represented some by light and i” 
some by heavy lines, the individuals of each pair bearing no relation  —_ 
in sound to each other. vat 

The one Free Breath sound, or Aspirate, H, is classed with the ; 
Consonants. There is also asecon(l form for R, as heard in ‘*‘ Rarey,” E 


which isa K elevated afew degrees at the right hand end. This 
is used chiefly when R is the first sound in a word, and when at the 
end of words that sound is followed by a vowel. The steno-phono- 
graphic forms for these Consonants ‘are as follows : 


A RN 


Let. Yet aiR Wear May Hay siN siNG Rough | 


§ 8. The above characters, which are called Stems, are the primary 
forms for the Consonant sounds; but the most frequently recur- 
ring consonants and combinations of consonants are represented by { 
smaller secondary forms in the shape of Circles, Loops, Hooks, ete. “ss 

These are called ADJuNOoTS, and are used under certain conditions 
i. place of the Stem signs. 

$9. The Stem or Stems, with the adjuncts that are required to 
represent the Consonant sounds of a word, constitute what is called 


the ‘ Outline.” Thisgoutline is always written first, and then the 


vowel signs are placed to it. 

§ 10. The steno-phonographic characters used to express the VOWEL 
SounpDs consist of Dots, Dashes and Small Angles. These are made 
near the stems on either side, the particular sound of each depending 


on its relative position to the stem. (For the Vowel Signs and their & 
positions, see the alphabet page.) Placing the vowel signs to the < 
stems is called ‘‘ Vocalizing the Outline.” Reporters omit this vo- 
calizing, practice enabling them to read their outlines without it. Ry 

$11. Each phonographic character has usually two powers—a pri 
mary or sound power, used in giving the full representation of single 
words, and a secondary or Word power, used in the abbreviated rep- 


resentation of single words, and in Phrase writing. Itison the free 
application of this Word power that reporters are largely dependent | 
for their wonderful speed; but it is an essential of Steno-Phono- 
graphy only to a limited extent, beyond which it may be employed 
more or less according to the judgment of the writer. 

The stops used in Steno-Phonography are the same as those of 
common writing, except that the Period is denoted by a small cross, 
and the Dash by a waved, instead of a straight iine. 

FIRST PRACTICE. 










a 
Trim one end of your pencil, so as to bring the wood toa point ~— 
on one side. Do this by commencing an inch from the end, and 
making a beveled cut, across the lead, to the opposite side, after the 
manner of trimming a quill pen. Use this as a tracing-point, which — 
will not mark the book, and with it trace carefully each Stem many ~ 


eye to observe and the hand to imitate the exact forms and sizes 


a the letters, and it should always be employed when studying anew 
esson, & it 
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Alphabet of Lhowic Shorthand, 


CONSONANTS. — VOWELS. Simple. 


Letter.| Name. |Phono-| Sound || FIRST OR OPEN SOUNDS. 
als — Long as in pare. par. Pawl. 
o! LF =| 
































































Pp pee i RecOle: 
B | bee | \ |? owl “ } a 
iL tee |* | ee | | : 
Short asin parry. Cuba. Poll. 
D | dee doe i" : ask. 
erate SECOND, OR MEDIAL. 
CH | chay e ° Long asin pate. pwrl. pele. 
J | jay fi jeer. || «| , | 
K | kay | — |¢ ame. | | ; 
ga) eee 1 SIE. 4 i B, 
F ef | \. |fear. |iShortasin pet. cut. whole. 
‘e be o mit. 
Vi} vee | \ | veer. THIRD, OR CLOSE. 
TH | ith (| thigh. p ee 1. p ool. 
Th | thee ( th y. | : : 
| e: 8 = 
S es ) 8 eal. ! 
Z 2 eal. “| Ls 
i ) ‘Short asin p71. p wll. 
SH | ish J | vicious'| pee 
eee VOWELS. Compound. 
. AML zhee | _/ | vision.) ree abe es f ov | 
| Ist or open, Vv > ‘ 
L el va Tay. 
Pee | 3d or close, - few. ist 
R_ | ur,ree| \_~ ‘ray. | | WORDS OF TWO SOUNDS. 
eee ir ly ee Ce] 
W way Da a ell. | aid. day. say. so, oath. they. tho’. 
M em. i | m et. berets te ee Pe SS: Se" | 
: |, i im. @ may. = hos own. know. 
N en WS | net. ea | 


| no. 


|| Ne ing | WS j sing. | 3 
+, piare or Free Breath. \ \ <a /. (oes 


us, up. ebb. etch. edges ell. 





ave 
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PHONIC SHORT-HAND. 


hi pe 


CHAPTER I. 
STEM CONSONANTS AND VOWEL SIGNS. ; 


Ulustrated by PLATE I. 


$1. The type letters placed near each STEM, give its name; and- 
the sound of the capital letter or letters is the sound represented by 
the Stem. 

§ 2. A VowEL sign has no other name than its sound. These 
sounds are designated by the italic letter in the key-words placed 
near the dots, dashes and small angles, which represent these Vowel » 


r 


Sounds. 


§ 3. PrincipLe ist.—The horizontal Stems are made from left 
to right, and the uprights and slopes downward, with the exception of 
El and Ish. These are usually struck upw ard, and should coe be. 
thus written when uncombined with another stem. Sie 


§ 4. Practice on PiAtrE I.—I\st. Pronounce the name and then 
the sownd of each stem, until both are familiar, at the same time trac- — 
ing the character lightly with a point ‘that will not make a mark. © 
(See directions for trimming pencil in the Introductory Chapter. ) 4 


2d. Write each stem twenty times, pronouncing aloud alternately 
its name and sound. 


3d. Pronounce the key-word opposite each Vowel sign, and then 
give the pure vocal sound of it, designated by the italic letter. Call 
each aloud ten times. Then pronounce these vocal sownds up, 
down and across severa! times, until they become familiar. Practice 
thus on both consonant and vowel sounds daily, until no hesitation i is cart 
experienced in sounding them. _ a. 


Sr 
§ 5. DmeEcTIoNs For Writinc.—Procure paper with but little gloss. nee 


> 


on ile surface, having lines about half an inch apart. Let the pencil 


be rather soft. Hold it loosely and nearly uprightly. Bear lightly 
or heavily en the pencil, as it is required to make a light or heavy a 
mark. Shi de the heavy curved stems only in the middle. Avoi ae 
going over u line twice. are 


iid 
The Straight Stems should be made straight, and at the propen ¥ 
angle with the line of writing; the Curved Stems should be, as near OA ae 
as Hossible, exact cuarters of circles, ve Ne 

Practice writing the Stem characters, until the form of each can shee Ae. 
made correctly, as soon as the sound is produced. 
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CONSONANTS, or Obstr iieted Sounds. 


Their Primary or STEM Characters. 
+ 


GEOMETRICAL ARRANGEMENT. 
UPRICHTS. 
s 
( ) ) 
tH THee .Tee Dee es Zee 








SLO Pp E S. 
eF Vee Pee Bee uR Way 


Meee Ne ee Note, | cae 
aT m aM Oe eRe 


eL Yay Cil: ay Jay iSH Zee 





HORIZONTALS. 
eM -~ Kay — eN ~~ 


—<s AMphabet of Phonic Shorthand, 


Hay o-™ Gay —— ING 
_ Ree . 





VOWELS, or Free Sounds and their Signs. 











An EOE ESN a 
LONC. Sound as tn 
ist or Open Vowels........... air oe arm Y al = 
URES GT) SEU TR a ea ale ° eu YD. u oak = 
3d or Close pS ae ae cel i 00OZe = 
SHORT, Sound as in 
eiist or Open Vowels......... .. at) -} ask on = 
IE a ell ‘| UD F whole — 
3d or Close gs ue 4 PR eee ‘i iwood —!* 
COMPOUNI D. Sound as in 
1st. Accented Vowel open..... isle vi ofl. >! owl | 
3d. 4a 6 "eloge so). ' fen 





The “ Geometrical Arr angement J ‘and ** Bight Vowel Seale” of thé chart are entered 
| according te act of Congress, in the year 1872, by Exiza B. Burns,,in the office of the 
‘ Librarian of st a at Washington. 
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SPECIAL DIRECTIONS IN REGARD TO THE VCWELS. 
PREPARATORY VOWEL SCALE. 


InsTRuCTION in Phonic Spelling, or resolving spok en words inte 
their purely elementary sounds, is now a daily exercise in the primary 
departments of the public schools; but students who have not been 
taught to spell by sound, nor been accustomed to note the exact pro- 
nunciation of certain classes of words as uttered by careful speakers, 
will, perhaps, fail to apprehend the different sounds in the eight 
vowel scale used in phonic shorthand. Such may vocalize the stems 
by the following scale, which indicates all the vowel sounds usually 
employed in ordinary speaking; the italic letters indicate the vowels.. 


LONG, as in LONG, asin 
1st{l- bar, father, ark 1st jam gnaw, fall, nor, war 
2d |e m ay, make, aé¢ém| 2d in no, oaY, whole 
3d |e mé, m ¢ t, Car 3d ia two, rule, ooze 





SHORT, as in | SHORT, asin 


Isti. pat, am, air, bear| isti— on, not, was 
edi- pet, egg, ferry 2015" apse) Pees ea Tn 
sd i. pit, been, ill od i foot, pwt,~ ae 


COMPOUND, as in 


istiY my, zsle > boy, ot | i. bow, out 
H ' 
3d | ic few, tube 

After using the vowel signs as given in this scale for a time, and 
habitually svelling aloud by sound when writing, the ear will become 
cultivated and able to appreciate the nicer shades of sound as given in 
the eight vowel scale, and to apply their signs to denote any exact 
pronounciation which may be desired. 

To get the pure vowel or consonant sound in a word, pronounce 
the word very slowly. That part which is uttered while any of the 
organs of speech are so much in contact as to nearly or quite ob- 
struct the voice or breath is the consonant part of the word ; that 
uttered when the organs of speech are more widely separated is the 
vowel part of it. In saying m-e, the lips are-first closed ; then if an 
effort is made to say the word without opening the mouth, a hum- 
ming sound is produced, which is the consonant 1; when the lips 
part, the voice issues as the vowele. Pronounce m-ay, and the 
mouth opens wider when the vowel is sounded. Say d-ah/ and the 
aperture is made still greater. The separation of the consonant and 
vowel elements by a hyatus constitutes phonic spelling, or spelling 
by sound. 

The vowels which require the mouth but slightly open to allow 
the free passage of the voice, are grouped and called third place, or 
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close vowels; a wider opening gives the second or medial group ; 
those sounds requiring the widest aperture are first place or open 
vowels. It is easiest, in going through either vowel scales, to begin 
with the third place, ascending with the dit signs and descending 
with thedashes. See the ‘‘chart”-page, where the vowel signs are 
shown with reference to the line of writing. 

A few words, as J, a, awe,ah / oh! ch? are simply vowels, having 
no consonant element. These, and most vowels, when preceded by 
the aspirate, Hay, form other words ; ‘as high, he, who, etc. Tosecure 
the convenience of a stem form for the aspirate, so that any vowel 
may be denoted in connection with it, or the stem be used to denote 
a word of which the aspirate is a prominent part Hay is classed 
with the consonunts, though it‘is not really such, beirg a free sound. 
It, however, is not a vowel, because it is simply a roughened breath, 
and vowels are essentially voice sounds. 

In Phonography, the vowels are paired in accordance with their 
sounds, and not as in the dictionaries and spelling books from the 
letter used to denote them. Those sounds are placed together in the 
phonographic vowel scale which are made with the organs of speech 
in like position or nearly so. Tested in this way, what is usually 
called short J in fit, is found to be the real mate of long Hin 
feet, and is therefore paired withit ; short Hin met is nearest in sound 
to long A in mate; short A in mat requires a wider opening 
of the mouth and is placed in the first group with. the vowels 
in air, far and ask, So, also, the sound called short O, as in not, is 
found to be nearer to the broad 4 in fall than it is to long O in note, 
and it is therefore ranged in the first place with AU The natural 
vowel termed short U, heard in bun, but, etc., and which is lengthened 
before R in burst, stir, her, etc., bears no relation to the sound of O 
long, and therefore in the above scale, though its sign is written in 
the second place, the dash is struck in a different direction from that 
of O. Thisnatural vowel is usually heard as the sound of the A, at 
the end of proper names, as Victoria; though careful speakers give a 
more open sound—a short ai, asin Minnehaha. The sounds of 00 
in fool and U in full are simply the long and short of each other. 

“is necessary that the difference between the mated short and 
long sounds of the dot signs should be fully appreciated. Thus d7t, 
short vowel—dvcet, long; det, short—dait, long. Remember that what. 
_is usually called short A as in matis in the first place—a light dot ; . 
while long A as in mate, is in the second place—a heavy dot. That 
short # as in met isin the second place— a light dot; but long Has 
in meet isin the third place—a heavy dot. What is termed long J, 
in ze, is a compound sound, having a complex character to denote it, 
and is classed with the other close dipthongs, 07, ow and ev. 

Those who fail.to appreciate any difference between the sound of 
A in bar and A in was, and of A in dar and Oinon and not, may, in 
such words, use the perpendicular first place dash, where the vowel 
is denoted by A, and the horizontal where it is denoted by O, until 
the sounds are discriminated. 

Be careful to use the heavy dash in the second place for the vowel 
in more, door, oar, four, etc. Some persons pronounce, in this class 
of words, the same vowel that is heard in bought, nor, etc. This is 
incorrect ; the full sound of long O should be given in oar, more, ete. 


AAO 


ew 


CHAPTER II. 
WORDS HAVING BUT ONE CONSONANT SOUND. 
Illustrated by Plates 2 and 3. 


SECTION 1.—PRINCcIPLE 2, A Vowel sign represents the same 
sound on either side of a stem ; but if placed to the left of an Upright 
or Slope, or above a Horizontal, it represents a Vowel sound which 
is to be heard BEFORE that of the stem, while if placed to the right or 


below, it is to be heard AFTER. 

NotE.—By a Principle is meant a fundamental law which must be uniformiy ob- 
served. A Rule is the expression of some general law governing the application of 
the phonographic characters to certain classes of words. Most rules are subject to 
some exceptions, which are classified in the lists of Word-Signs. 


48 2.—PRINCIPLE 3. First’ or Open Vowel signs are written near 
the wpper end of an Upright or Slope, and near the right end of a 
Horizontal ; Second or Medial signs are written near the middle of a 
stem ; and Third or Close Vowel signs are placed near the lower end 
of an Upright or Slope and near the /ef¢ hand of a Horizontal. 

This principle need not be applied rigidly to the four compound 
Vowel signs, because each has a distinctive form. The sign for ‘‘ew” 
is not used to begin words, but the stem Yay is employed. 


4§ 3.—The, Simple Vowel signs should be made close to, but not 
touching the stems ; but a Compound Vowel sign should be united 
with the stem, at the beginning or end, according as its sound is to 
be heard before or after, whenever this can be done easily and plainly 
without raising the hand. See the words ‘‘ rye, cow,” and others on 
Plate 2, seventh line. The Dash signs should preserve, as nearly as 
possible, their directions as shown on the Alphabet Chart, and be 
struck from left to right and downwards. _ 


§ 4.—PRINcIPLE 4. When the vowel in a word, or, in case there 
are two vowels, the Accented Vowel, is a First place or Open sound, 
the stem representing the consonant element is written a little above 
the line of writing, and the word is said to be in the first position. If 
the vowel is a Second or Medial, the stem rests on the line and oceu- 
pies what is known as the second position. When the vowel isa Third 
or Close sound, the Stem, if an Upright or Slope, is struck through 
the line, and if a Horizontal, is.made entirely be'ow it ; the word is 
then in the third position. 


#8 5.—A consonant may have a vowel both before and after it ; or 
two vowels before or two after; in either case the word will be of 
more than one syllable. Where two vowels occur on the same side 
of a stem, if both are full and quite distinct, it is best to write them. 
separately with their proper signs, that one nearest to the stem which 
sounds nearcst ; see ‘‘Ohio, Iowa” in Plate 2, second line from the 
bottom ; but a short or slightly sounding vowel may be indicated by 
a light tick attached to the sign for the accented or prominent vowel. 
This is easily done if the sign bea dash or compound ; see, ‘‘ doughy, 
dewy.” But should the stronger vowel be a dot sign, elongate the 
dot into a dash in the direction in which the stem P is struck, and 
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prefex or add a tick for the weaker vowel ; see ‘‘idea.” The sign for 
each vowel may however be written separately and in its proper 
place, as in the word ‘‘ Le-ah.” 

Notre.—The dots and dashes represent the simple vowel sounds, which are 
tree sounds made by the voice while the organs of speech remain in a fixed position. 
The small angles represent the ‘‘ Close Diphthong” or compound vowel sounds 
which are composed of an accented and unaccented vowel, closely combined in the 
same syllable. When succeeding vowel sounds separate into different syllables, 
they are called ‘‘ Open Dipthongs ;” but_they can both be written to one stem as 
before directed. The s‘gns for the Close Dipthongs have been selected on the same 
privciple as those for the Open—mramely, the direction of the hand when represent- 
ing the simple accented vowel contained in it, but the exact horizontal or perpendi- 
cular line is uot kept in representing the Close Dipthongs for J, oi, and ew. 

§ 6.—When a word consists of vowels alone, it is necessary to use 
what is called the ‘‘ nominal stem,” in order to determine the proper 
sounds. This consists of a T stem cancelled by a short line through 
it. See the word ‘‘ #-ah,” the name of an Irish family. Initial 
vowels in proper names are written in place, above, on, or below the 
line. Stems used as initials rest on the line. 


§ 7.—The Aspirate, or Breathing sound, represented by the stem 
Hay, occurs only before vowel sounds and the sounds of W. and Y. 
When an aspirated vowel is followed by the sound of P, B, D, F, 
V, TH, R or M, a small dot is placed before the vowel-sign, and isa 
substitute for the stem Hay. See last line of Plate 2. This Aspirate 
Dot is used before the Compound Vowel Signs also, and also before 
the small circle placed above the line for ‘‘as,” to denote the word 
‘“has,” and before the small circle below the line for ‘‘ is,” to denote 
the word ‘‘his.” See Word-signs, Plate 3. 


PRACTICE ON PLATES 2 AND 3. 


1. Read the words of each division, first wth and then without the 
printed key; using the tracing point, and spelling each word by 
sound twice. 

2. Copy the words from the Plate just as they are engraved, twice, 
pronouncing each word before copying it. WY 

3. Write the words from a division of the printed key, without 
looking at the Phonographic Plate. Compare, correct, and write 
them over until your own writing accords with the plate. Take each 
division separately until all are written. 

Rule1. A word containing but oné consonant sound must have that 
consonant represented by a Stem sign. 

The few exceptions to this rule will be found in the lists of Word- 
signs on Plates 4 and 5. 


DIRECTIONS FOR WRITING A WORD IN STENO-PHONOGRAPHY. 


First, separate the word into its elementary sounds, speaking each 
distinctly and separately ; then write the Stem which represents the 
consonant element in its proper position, according as its vowel is a 
first, second or third place Vowel. See Sec. 4. Lastly, write the Vowel 
sign or signs near the Stem, before or after, in accordance with Sec- 
tions 1, 2 and 3, of Chapter 2. i 
Words that are pronounced alike, though differing in their com- 
mon spelling, are written alike in Phonography ; as, ‘‘know, no; 
beau, bow,” (a ribbon). But words pronounced differently, though 


Be. 


spelled alike, are written differently, according to their sound; thus 
‘*Low,” a ribbon, and ‘‘bow,” to bend the body, are written with a dif- 
ferent vowel sign. 


Kry To Puate 2. 
WORDS HAVING BUT ONE STEM. 


Sxconp Priace.—LKight, aid, day, dough, ode, oath, they, though, us, 
say, SO, pay, up, bay, beau. oar, err, way, etch, edge ale, lay, low, show, 
ache, oak, aim, may, hay, hoe, own, no ov know, nay or neigh, 

First Prace.—At, ought, tie, toy, add, odd, die, thigh, thy, thou, 
saw, sigh, Pa, paw, pie, buy, boy, bough, fie, vie, vow, air, or, our, ire, 


jaw, joy, all, law, isle, lie, yah, shah, Shaw, ash, shy, rye, row, cow, 


my, Ma, mow, nigh, now. 

Turrp PLacr.—Eat, it, to, too or two, do, thee, see, Sue, ease, pea, 
bee, if, few, view, ear, each, chew, jew, eel, ill, lea, lieu, we, you, me, 
mew, moo, he, inn, knee, new ov knew, key, rue. 


Two SyiuaBies.— Ado, adieu, essay, obey, avow, away, aliay, alley, - 


allow, ashy, issue, easy, echo, ago, Anna, Annie, Ohio, Towa, doughy, 
_ dewy, idea. Leah, E ah. 
AspirAtE Dor.—Hap, hope, hub, hide, hoof, hive, heavy, hymn 
or him, home, her. Has, his. 4 
PLATE 3. 
VOWEL WORDS AND WORD-SIGNS. 


The small charaeters on or near the first dotted line on Plate 3, re- 
present the words above them,;,each being in Position according to 
the vowel of the word denoted. Strike the light tick for and up- 
wards, but the heavy dashes, downwards ; those denoting au, oh and 
oo, are turned from their normal direction for convenience in writing. 
The small circle always has the sound of S or Z. 


KEY TO SIMPLE SENTENCES. 


Isee you. Yousawme. Do you know me? I know I ought to 
know you, and I do know you now. See my new hoe. I see it. 
Who ate up the pie? May we go out ? Row me up to the bay. 

Sec Joe Lee and his cow. Here is a mow of hay. The boy may 
tie the cow. The cow may eat the hay. Is thecowshy? Hear her 
say “ Moo.”” Ma, may 1 go up onthe oak bough? No, it is too high; 
Joe may goup. Now you and Joe and the cow may all go home. 

May is here, and I am happy to know it. Eddie, you and Sue may 
go to see Ella Shaw. Ah! I seeabee. Shoo, bee; go off The bee 
ison my knee. Go away, bee, to the hive. I hear an echo. Do 
you hear it say alll say? Ma, showme the echo. No, Eddie. the 
echo is away off. ih st 

Annie is gay; she has to go to Ohio in a day or two. You and I 
may go if we pay our way. Oh, I hear anowl. The dew is heavy. 
My pie isdoughy. The airis dewy. If we go by the bayou we 
may see Noah, and you know heis to show us the way up the alley. 
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» {Second Place.) .. 


| First Place. 


‘So 


Pak Ades 
Words having but One Consonant ‘Sound. 





Directions 
and Places 
of | 
Vowel Signs. 
See chap. Di 
§§ 1, 2, 3, 4, Bs 


ty ew + 


Second . ae eh Pm mi 
a A Per aay aoa 
Vowels. NY \% Xe. al Bay ES 5 
Stem in Be Pots 

os = 





yr dat 


First 
- or Open. - 


_ Stem in 


Third El 
or Close. 


Stem in 


| Phird Place} Rahs 
Ci ag a oo, SE INE 


Two or more b 
Syllables. | ~ {--- 0 
§§ 5, 6. —i 


Aspirate dot. 
8%. 


BAS LLC 


i 


cy a Ae 








a 
i 
A ee! 
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BE 327 


no eo 


os AN 


: COTY 
SN LEY CCAR 
Rie ie ee 


net) aN Nea 


Rerierrre ve 


a b ls Wet 


Pe ae ea 


TOE teh 





| 


: 


ey 
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alienate awe ov, Who ah! €h’ ag Yee 
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CHAPTER III. 
REGULAR FINAL ADJUNCTS—N, SH’N; T, NT, AND TN. 
Tllustrated by Plate 4. 


SrotTion 1.—Final Adjuncts are eiiher modifications of Stems, or 
small characters placed to the end of Stems, to add certain consonant 
sounds or separate syllables. A vowel sound usually intervenes be- 
tween the stem and adjunct, which has its sign placed by the stem. 
No vowel-sound or sign follows an adjunct that ends an outline. 


§ 2.—The sounds represented by Final Adjuncts are n, sh’n, t, or d, 
8 or 2, Whose adjunctive signs are attached to all stems and in a regu- 
lar manner ; and f or v7, and the syllables ther or ter and ve, whose 
signs vary, and are attached less regularly. 


§ 3.—TuHeE En Hook is a small final hook, made on the énstde of 
the Curved Stems, on the wnder side of the straight Horizontals, and 
on the left side of Straight Uprights and Slopes ; it is used to express 
the simple sound of nm. Lines 1, 2 and 3. 

The Aspirate is denoted before the stems Way and Yay by a slop- 
ing tick. See ‘‘ whine,” and hewn,” line 2. 


§ 4.—The In-Hook represents final 7 as a separate syllable, being 
preceded by a vowel sound, which is considered as included in the 
the hook. It is made as a minute half circle, turned either up or 
down, so as to form an acute angle with a preceding stem or hook. 

The In-hook is to be added to full length stems, only when final 7 
is preceeded by two vowels. 


§ 5.—TueE Suun Hooks represent the syllables ‘‘ tion, cion, sion, 
etc. The form and mode of attachment of the Ist Shun-hook is the 
same as the En-Hook, but it is larger. This form is used at the end 
of any stem when a vowel precedes the syllable ‘‘shun,” as in 
*“C aution.” .The 2nd Shun-hook resembles the IN-Hook, but is 
larger, and may be struck in any direction. It is used when vo 
vowel comes between the stem and the following ‘“‘shun,” as in 
**au Ction,” and it can be also attached to a preceding hook. In the 
latter case a vowel may precede it, except after the En-hook. Lines 
4and5. ° 


§ 6.—The sound of ¢ is added to that of any stem, by making the 
stem half size ; butthe stem Es is not halved unless its sound is pre- 
. ceded by avowel. The halving of a simple stem adds the sound of 
d also, in a few common words, marked ‘‘ special” in the key. The 
stem, Way, may be halved for both ¢and d. Lines 6, 7 and 8. 


-§ 7.—The united sounds, nt or nd, sh’nt or sh?nd, are added to a 
stem by turning the En Hook, or the first SHun Hook, and halving 
the stem. Lines 9 and 10. 


§ 8.—The sounds ?’7 are added by having the stem and attaching 
the In Hook. Line 11. 

Practricre.—Lvery Word-Plate and Reading Lesson should be, 
Ist, read with the key ; 2nd, without the key ; 3rd, copied carefully ; 
4th, written phonographically from the printed key alone ; then 
compared with the engraved phonography, and corrected. 
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Kry To PLATE 4. 
REGULAR FINAL ADJUNCTS, N, SH’N, T, ETC. 

SEcTION 1.—En-Hoox.—Thy, thine ; sigh, sign; fay, feign; no, 
known; err, earn; lea, lean; show, shown; may, main; gay, gain; 
key, keen; ray, rain; toe, tone; pay, pain; bone, Gine, chain, June, 
hen, moon, yawn, why) whine, hewn, sown, seen, kin, run, nine. 

In-Hooxs—Bowen, lion, ruin, Leon, Cheyenne, Cohen, scion, Juan, 
Ryan. Upon, open, often, etc., are written with the En-hook. 

§ 2.—SHun-Hooxs.—Mow, moan, motion; no, known, notion; 
few, fusion; vision; say, sane, session; caw, caution; ration, 
Russian, Gate fishiow nation, mission, Wessel énshicn, passion. 
Option, auction, action, emption, mention, tension. 

§3.—HALvVING adds ‘‘t.” Tie, tight; thaw, thought; bow, boat 
fee, feat; knee, neat; may, mate; ray, rate; goat, taught, dot, date, 
debt, bet, got, gate, cat, cut, rut, write, wrote, root, late, let, light. 
shot, shout, shut, shoot, wait, wheat, jet, yacht, art, rat, chat, cheat, 
writ, foot, fate, not, night, might, mute, heat, Kate, cute, Hast. 

SpeciAL.—Did or deed, God, made, good, could, should. Also, 
would or wood, wade, etc. See Chap. 3. Sec. 6. 

Write half-length stems entirely delow the line for the 8rd Position, 

§ 4.—En-Hook AND HaAtvine adds ‘‘nt, nd,” etc. Pay, pate, pain,. 
paint or pained; fay, fate, feign, feigned or faint; men, mend or 
meant, pant, tent or tend, gert, caned, rent, land, lent or lend, 
shunned, sha’nt, hunt, went, wind, found, mount, gained, rained. 
Patient, fashioned, notioned, motioned, cautioned, occasioned. 

$ 5.—Hatvine AND In-Hook adds ‘“‘t’n.” Cotton, kitten, rotten, 
written, mitten, fatten, mutton, matin, baton. 


SENTENCES. — 

The town has gone toruin. It is an odd fashion. I thought you 
made a motion. We made the good man shout right out. His 
hand is not so hot as mine. He cautioned us about the lion. We 
meant to rent the land. They shunned the light. She had a notion 
to write, though she did not do so. The kittcn lay upon the cotton, 
and ate the mutton. Be patient, and don’t mention the action or the 
occasion. 





Test Lesson to be written after PLATE 5. 


Leon has gone up the lane. It may rain, sodo yourun. I had a 
pain in the bone of my knee. The Russ‘an got in a passion, and lay 
down on the cushion. John Ryan bought a boat at the auction. I 
saw the kitten; she had her paw on my mitten. The sun is in the 
east. Sew the button on my coat. We went to hunt upon the moun- 
tain and caught afawn. We thought it might be a goat; but, no; it 
had no sign of a horn. 
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PLATE 4, Ta. 
Regular Final Adjuncts, n, shn &t. 


4, En-Xook. , LE hr), Arle, NE SRCUINDY 2 orate ies 
aa igs ES Paes eae ee 


f= 


ee. Sn -K ook. Nae aye dan dy. ex 





eae ee Niegiany <2. 0 eh eee ; 


3. Kalving addg‘t?. ve SGN ¥. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
SIGN WORDS AND WORD SIGNS. 
Illustrated by Plates 5 and 6. 


SEcTron 1.—S1an-Worps are words of frequent occurrence which 
are not represented by full outiines, but by a single character which 
denotes the most prominent vowel or consonant sound of the word. 
This character is called the Worp-Sien. If a Vowel sign is used, it is 
written in place, above, on, or below the line; if a Consonant sign is 
employed, it is also in place according to Principle 4, Chap. 2. 

A few words in the list, on Plate 5, which consist of only a vowel 
sound, as ‘‘a,” ‘‘eye,” etc., are fully represented, so that they are not 
really Sign-words. They are, however, put in the list for conven- 
ient reference, and to show their position to the line of writing. . 


§ 2.—Words which are not written according to the general Rules 
are classed with the Sign-words. The Word-list on Pilate 5 includes 
the Circle and Half-circle Word-signs which represent words written 
exceptionally to Rule 1, viz.: “ A word containing but one Consonant 
sound must have that consonant represented by a stem sign.” 

The list on Plate 6, includes the words “are” and ‘‘your,” which 
are written exceptionally to 

Rule 2.— Use the Stem Ree when a vowel follows the sound of ‘*r” 
and the Stem Hr when one does not. 

§ 3.—EXPLANATIONS.—The Circle represents thesound of “s’’ or 
‘*7.’ The horizontal Half-circle denotes that of ‘‘n,” and the per- 
pendicular that of “f” or ‘‘v.” 

The Half-circle word-signs may be turned up or down for “on” 
and ‘‘in,” and right or left for ‘‘of” and ‘‘if,” as shown in the list. 
Plate 5; but the first forms are preferable. 

The Dot-sign, for the article ‘‘ the,” may be elongated into a slant- 
ing tick, and attached to the sign for ‘‘and,” and to the half-circle 
word signs. ‘‘ The” may be expressed in the same way after a stem 
or final adjunct, whenever it makes a distinct angle in joining. The 
word ‘‘a”’ is best denoted by its dot-sign, though in advanced writ- 
ing it is sometimes expressed by a perpendicular or horizontal tick 
joined to a preceding stem or hook. 

Proper names are designated by two small dashes under the outline, 
and emphatic words by a wave line. 


SENTENCES ON PLATE 5. 

Iseetheman. Hehas acane. An egg is good to eat, and so ts a 
pie. See the hen and the kitten; how they dorun. Zhe moon is high 
up. Has the man tn-the moon but one eye? Ah, I see he hastwo 
eyes. Oh, then he can see usrun. It awes me to see the man in-the 
moon open /is round eyes so wide, and run as werun. John owes 
Ben @ pint of wine. Whose good cat caught the rat and put it on-the 
mat ? 
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God made man to know the right and do it. The wind 7s high, and 
my kite has caught on an oak bough; see, J can’t get it down. OA, 
one of-the men in-the wood lot can cut it down. You may open the 
gate and go in. 


SENTENCES ON PLATE 6. 


Has your Pa been to Cheyenne? No, but Joe Easy has; he went 
with these mn to the show. Where and which way are the men now 
gone? I don’t know where they have gone, but Joe is here. Wéll Joe 
go with these men again? No, for I say he shall not. It is not for a 
boy to say “ shall” or “ will,” but from what I saw of Joe, he will not 
go to Cheyenne again. ; 

Is John Bowen about torent the land that Allan Shaw has bought? 
No, he will rent where he can have a view of-the sea and a good way to 
gettotown. That is right; if-the man is ill, he ought not to be pent 
up in a lane or alley, but h» should have good air, and then the pain 
in his head may go away. 

From the day when Anna Lee went to Newton we have had no 
mutton toeat. They say that meat is not good for us at night, so we 
have an egg for tea. Ah, you will not get fat on that; if Anna were 
here you would be happy, but now you are not. | 


PRACTICE ON PLATES 5 AND 6. 


1. Read the Phonographic “ sentences,’’ tracing with the pencil ~ 
pointer the outlines of the words until they appear familiar. 


2. Copy each sentence two or three times. 


3. Transcribe the Type ‘‘sentences” into Phonography. Compare 
your writing with the engraved lesson and correct mistakes. 


4. Write the following sentences in Phonography. Read them 
next day, and criticise and re-write them: 

Do not go in-the rain or you will get wet. It is a mean act to hit a 
boy who can’t run, or to cheat a man who can’t see. No one 
should be made to eat meatif he has no want ofit. Lay the gun 
on-the gate; shut the right eye and aim at the sun or the moon; 
you will see a faint light around the edze when you shoot, and may 
have to lie down with a pain in-the head. 


Now I shall say adieu, for we have to go away at ten, and John 
will be in-a passion if we are not on hand when he is at the gate. 
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CHAPTER V. 
REGULAR FINAL ADJUNCTS—CIRCLES AND LOOPS. 
Illustrated by Plate 7. 


Srcrron 1. CrrcuEes and Loops are always formed on the inside of 
the curved stems. Their place on che straight stems is on the upper 
side of horizontals, and on the right of uprights and slopes, unless 
the sound of ‘‘n” precedes their powers, in which case they are written 
on the same side as the EN HOOK. 


§ 2. A SMALL CIRCLE, under all circumstances, represents the sound 
ti ve. or. ‘Zz.’ See lines 4,2, 3. 

When it is desired to distinguish between the sounds ‘‘s” and “z,” 
as in the words ‘‘ face” and “ phase,” one side of the circle may be 
shaded for the ‘‘z.” But, in connected writing, this is only necessary 
where the two words formed by the addition of the circle are of the 
same part of speech and written in the same position. See last words 
of line 3. 


§ 3. A LarGe Circe denotes the sounds of ‘‘ss,” “sz,” “ zs,” or 
**7z,” combined in one syllable. The vowel between these sounds is 
usually indistinct and not denoted ; but should it be accented, or 
even fuliy sounded, the vowel sign should be placed within the cir- 
cle. Line 4. 


+ $4. A Smautui Loop represents the combined sounds “st,” with 
no intervening vowel. Line 5 


§ 5. A LARGE Loop is used to denote the sounds of “ str,’ the “ r” 
being preceded by a vowel which is usuilly obscure, but which, if 
accented or fully sounded, should be written within the loop. 
Line 6. . 

§ 6. Back Crrcte.—A Small Circle formed on the back, or other 
side of the Stem from the Circle or Loop, expresses an additional 
sound of ‘‘s” or ‘‘z.” Line 7. 


§ 7. The Circle is added to Half-size Stems. Line 8. 
_ The Circle is largely used to represent the plural of nouns or third 
person singular of verbs. 


§ 8. The Small Circle is often added to the Final Hooks, being 
made on the énside of the Hook. Line 9. 
The Large Circle and the Loops should be affixed only to Stems. 


§ 9. Hither of the Circles or Loops, if formed on the left or ‘‘n ” 
side of a Straight Stem, includes the sound of a preceding “n,” so 
that in such cases the En Hook need not be formed, but only the 
Circle or Loop be made on the ‘'n” side. See Lines 10 and 11. 


$10. The Halving Principle for “t” or “d,” is often combined with 
the Final Hooks and the Small Circle on Curved Stems, and with the 
Circle on the left side of Straight Stems, for “ns.”’ In such combina- 
tions particular attention must be paid to the Principle that the 
power (by whichis meant the sownd) of the Halving, “t” or ‘“‘d,” comes 
between the sounds ‘‘n” or ‘‘sh'n”’ and “s;”’ and also that the power 
of the Circle is invariably the /ast power. Line 12. 

'$11. The In Hoox is added after any Circle or Loop, by running 
the pen through the Stem and turning the Hook on the other side. 
Lines 13 and 14. 
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$12. The syllable ‘‘sh-n,” with a preceding s followed by a vowel, 
as in ‘‘ phy-sician, po-session,” is represented by the Large Circle and 
In-hook; the circlein this case expressing s‘sh, instead of s°s or s°z. 
The vowel intervening the sounds of s and sh, need not be placed 
within the circle, since it is always the accented vowel of the word 
and willbe denoted by the position of the outline. Line 15. & 


§ 18. Derivative words are naturally written in the position of their 
Root or Primitive words, when the accented vowel of the latter is long 
and remains unchanged in sound. ‘This is the case with ‘‘ causation ” 
and ‘‘ accusation” at the end of line 15. 


§ 14. In vocalizing outlines composed in part of a Hook, Circie or 
Loop, it is often necessary to put the Vowel Sign outside of the Ad- 
junct, and therefore at some distance from the Stem; so that, in read- 
ing Steno-Phonogrphy, the principle must be borne in mind, that the 
Vowels belong to the Stems, and sound immediately before or after them, 
according to the side of the Stem on which they are placed. The 
Final Adjnncts all sound after this vowel sign, in the folowing order: 
ist, Hooks; 2d, Halving or Lengthening; 3d, Circles or Loops; ‘4th, 
In-hook. 

It should also be well apprehended, that the outlines of no words 
that end with a Vowel Sound can be terminated with an Adjunct. 





KEY TO ‘‘SENTENCES—CIRCLES AND LOOPS,” ON PAGE 82, 


I see two boys and nine cats. Cats, rats and boys are fond of 
noise. My puss shows her paws, and opens her jaws, and says, 
“mew, mew.” Put the laces in the cases. We must not waste that 
which is of use. Don’t raise a dust with the duster. The posts of 
the west fence are loose. How shall 1 fasten my lesson in my mind. 
When the mice are in possession of our house, Justin Jones puts Cos- 
tar’s rat poison on a bit of cheese, and poisons these pests. Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson chanced 0 pass by our cistern and they thought it 
was as nice a one as they had seen in all the West. They have been 
to Kansas. 


Let us go tothe woods. The sun shines, and the gnats and bees 
buzz around us; and though the wind fans the gnats away, they are 
‘soon here again. See the motions of the boughs, up and down. 
They bow to us and say, ‘‘ how do you do? It is a fine day ?” 


Do not go so fast. I would go faster, but my physician will not 
let me; he says I shall have pains in my feet and wristsif [run or 
hop ; so,as I don’t want a dose from him, we will rest on this mound. 
Ah, just see! Itrains. Now, we must get home as fast as we can ; 
it will not do for us to get wet, for sister would siy, we had no cause 
to go away from the house; you know she dines at one, sees the 
pastor at two, and goes with Annie Mason to Wooster at eight to- 
night. 
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Kry To PLATE 7. 
FINAL CIRCLES AND LOOPS. 


1. sorz. Fuss, voice, nice, owns, knows or nose, shoes, lace, 
this, says, cease, ways, airs, oars, use. 

2. Cause, keys, case, geese, goes, eggs, gas, race, rose, arose, ar- 
rows, accuse, crase, . 

3. Pause, pace or pays, puss, toys, eats, its, choice, cheese, base, bees, 
adds, dies; juice, jews, face, phase, piece, peas. 

4. ss, sz, zz, etc. Faces, voices, hisses, loses, ceases, seizes, cases, 
races, recess, rises, bases, possess, doses or dozes, Jesus. 

5. st. Fast, must, iest, nest, ceased, waste, yeast, faced, cost, coast, 
rest, wrist, post, best, just. 

6. str. Faster, muster, Lester, sister, Wooster, master, Mr., 
Hester, castor, restore, pastor, bestir, duster, poster, Chester. 


7. Back s or z. Excesses, recesses, masts, nests, lists, wastes, 


coasts, rests, posts, posters, bestirs, masters, sisters. 

8. ts. Mats, nets, wits, shuts, shouts, lots, lights, arts, rats, cats, 
ruts, cuts, coats, gates, gets, goods, woods. 

9. ns, sh*ns. Fans, fashions, mens, motions, nouns, notions, lanes, 
lotions, cautions, auctions, passions, Russians. 

10. ns, ns‘s. Pains ——, dines, chance, Jones, dunce, dunces, bounce, 
bounces, dance, dances, canes, rains, runs, Kansas. 

11. nst, nst‘r. Bounced, chanced, canst, against. Pace, pains, pets, 
paints, paces, paste, pastes, paster, punster, punsters. 

12. nts, ndz. Mounts, minds, winds, finds, haunts, lands, lends, 
kinds, counts, rents, rounds, pants, bounds, bends, daunts, attends, 
dents. 

13. sn, sns. Poison, poisons, cousin, cousins, dozen, dozens, ma- 
son, masons, moisten, arson, lesson, lessons, loosen, fasten. 

14. stn, st'rn, n'sn. Justin, Boston, Weston, Dunstan, postern, west- 
ern, cistern, Johnson, Benson, Manson, Munson. 

15. ssshn. Physician, physicians, musician, musicians, cessation, 
position, positions, possession, possessions, decision, decisions, acces- 
sion, causation, accusation. 


SENTENCES. 


Cease to fuss about those boys, they will do right if they are let 
alone. When the sun rises in the east, we shall get up, and raise our 
voices for tea and toast and meat and cheese. 


Owe eee 


Norz.—The Engraved Phonography corresponding with the ** Sentences” on the 
previous page succeeds plate 7%. 
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CHAPTER DY I. 
CIRCLE AND LOOP PHRASES—COMPOUND WORDS. 
Illustrated by Plate 8. 

Secrion 1. The CrrcieEs and Loops are used independently of the 
Stems, as represented by the accompanying plate, to denote the 
Phrases printed near them. These characters stand for the consonant 
elements contained in the phrases, viz., ‘‘s s,” “s t,” “s th r,” which 
are the same sounds denoted by the Circles and Loops when at- 
tached to stems ; only, that in the Independent Large Loop, “thr” 
is substituted for “tr.” It should be noticed that these Phrase Signs 
are always written above the line when the Phrase begins with ‘‘as” 
or “has,” and below, if it begins with “is” or ‘‘his.”’ 

§ 2. CompounD Worps.—The two parts of a Compound Word 
may be joined in writing, or if the outlines do not unite well, they 
may be written near each other with two small dashes between. Sce 
the words ‘‘can not” and ‘‘good bye” in last line of the Plate. 

§ 3. It is allowable in Steno-Phonographic writing to join the out- 
lines of other words together—especially to represent common 
phrases—wihen no ambiguity or illegibility will arise from so doing. 
But this condition should be well observed, and when the judgment 
of the writer is in doubt, from the want of an example, it should be 
Yremembered that 77s always correct to write words separately, in their 
proper position. 

KEY TO PLATE 8—CIRCLE AND LOOP PHRASES. 
SENTENCES. 

' John will do as-his sister says. It ¢sas fine a day asI ever saw. 
Leo has-his own way now, and will go to Boston. My coat is good, 
but Aés-has arent init. This 7s-as happy a kitten as-has ever been in 
_ my possession. It zs-hés good attention which causes Louis to gain 
his gases. Hugh has-as fine a chance to rise asa physician as any 
one has; they say /is-’s the best thesis that has been written this 


session. 

Where is Jane’s new pen? Here it is, just as-c¢ was when lent to 
me. Js-i¢ not bent, and has-it not been tossed up by the two boys ? 
No. Then I will show it to the master, just qs-¢t-¢s, and if he says, 
*< ¢s.7¢t-as good as when new,” I shall say, “yes.” But has-it-as fine a 
point as he wants? Oh, yes; I have no doubt that it has. : 

Joe and Ben Jansen are as gay as-ihei7 cousins ; 7s-there to be a 
dance to-night, or has-there been one of late. I know of none. s- 
there-as good a chance for a hop now as-there was last season? No; 
for the lasses are too shy, and Rosin the Bow has lost /zs-other eye, so 
that he cannot see his notes. Then as-there-cs no hope of any fun, I 
say good-bye. 


ee 

Nore.—The plate illustrating this lesson will be found on page 52. but the writ- 
ing, both of the ‘‘ Sentences,” and Plate 8, may be deferred until Chap. 14 Sec, 3 has 
been studied. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
STENOTYPY—COMBINED STEMS 
Illustrated by Plate 9. 


Section 1. Stenotyrpy.—The describing of short-hand characters 
and outlines by type letters is called Strenotyry. Itis of great use 
in illustrating Phonographic text-books and literature. Capital Ro- 
man letters are used to represent stems ; small, or, as printers call 
them, lower case letters, stand for adjuncts, and an inverted period 
shows where a vowel sound or sign comesin. Obscur: vowels are 
not generally denoted. Stems that are to be made upward are de- 
noted by Italic capitals; and the In-hook, the second Shun-hook, and 
the Hay-tick, by a small Italic letter, . 

EXxAMPLES.—F n denotes the stem F and the En-hook ; Pshn, the 
stem P and the Shun-hook; Kt, a K stem made half length ; Ktn, 
the stem K, halved, with an In-hook; Rs the stem Ree and small cir- 
cle ; L‘ss, the stem L made upward, with the large circle, and a 
vowel intervening. 


When it is desired to denote the position of the outline, a small 
figure is prefix:d; thus, 'M st, denotes that the stem M, with the 
small loop is to be made in the first place: that is above the line of 
writing. 

The Irregular Final Adjuncts for the sounds of “f” and ‘‘v” and the 
syllables ‘‘ter” and “ive,” some of which are represented on Plate 
9, are fully explained in the next chapter. 


§ 2. The Adjunctive Signs enable the writer to expressa large 
number of words of one, two, and even three syllables, having many | 
consonant elements, with the use of but one stem ; thereby greatly 
shortening their outlines, and rendering the execution of the writing 
more rapid and its appearance more beautiful and legible. But for 
the proper writing of many words of even one syllabie, it is necessary 
to write two or more stem characters. In such cases the stems must 
be written one directly after the other without raising the pen or pen- 
cil from the paper, and each stem be made as before directed; namely, 
the horizontals from left to right and all uprights and slopes down- 
ward, except L andSH. These stems, also, are occasionally made 
downwards when combined with other stems, according to rules, 
which will be given in a following section. . 


PracticE:—Trace with the pointer lines 1,2 and 3,of Plate 9, nam- 
ing aloud each character. 


-§ 3. When the stem Ree is combined with another stem, it is not ~ 
nec’ ssary \hatitshould be inclined so nearly to the horizontal as when 
written alone, because the direction of the hand upward will distin- 
guish it from CHay, which is always struck downward. Trace line4. 


§ 4. The Circles may be formed between stems to express their 
owers as heretofore given. When used between two Straight Stems, 
both made in the same direction, the circle should be formed on the 
right or upper side, as if there were but one stem, but if an angle 
is formed by the stems the circle should be turned in the outside of — 
it. Trace line 5. 


When the circle is made between a Straight Stem and a Curve the 
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circle should come on the inside of the curve. Trace line 6. When 

_ between two curves, write the circle inside the first, unless it is 
more convenient to make it inside the second. Trace line 7. 

~The Small Lcop is sometimes, though rarely, made between stems, 

the pen not being allowed to passthrough the stem to which the 
luop is attached to begin another stem from the opposite side ; but 
another stem may begin from the point of a final hook whenever it 
can be struck in its proper direction. Trace lines 8 and 9. 


§ 5—VocaLiziInc CoMBINED StemMs.— When one stem is combined 
’ with another, the vowel that comes detween their sounds may have 
its vowel sign placed ecther after the first or before the second stem—to 
whichever the vowel seems most naturally to belong, and where it 
will most clearly express the desired sound ; the hand, however, 
should go back as little as possible to vocalize. Read line 10. 

A vowel in an angie will usually represent the same sound with 
reference to both stems—see, line 11 ; but in some combinations, as 
where the up-stroke is followed by a horizontal—it does not, and the 
vowel must be placed where it will be devoid of ambiguity. See 
line 11, last words. ; 

__ When, in a very acute angle, there is not room for a Vowel Sign, 
it may be written outside of the angle at its extreme point. See 
“shod,” line 11. 


~ § 6—PosrtTION oF COMBINED StEMs.—The first stem of a combina- 
tion is placed in position—that is above, on or through, or under 
the line as directed for single stems-—according as the vowel or ac- 
cented vowel of the word represented belongs to the first, second or 
third group or class ; the other stems following without regard to po- 
sition. Lines 10 to 17. When, however, two upright or sloping 
stems are made in the same direction, it is best to write both above 
the line for the first place. See first and fifth words of line 12. 

When two straight stems, made in the same direction, follow each 
other, one being light and the other heavy, let them blend at the join- 
ing without abruptness. See ‘‘ tide,” and other words in line 12, 


§ 7. The stems representing “1”? and “sh,” when struck upward 
are called respectively ‘‘ Lee”’ and “ Siee ;”’ and (except under special ° 
rule) they are made in this direction when either is the only stem in the 
outline, or when in terminating the outlines of words their sounds are fol- 
lowed by a vowel.” Line 14. At the beginning of outlines, or between 
other stems,L and SH may bestruck either up or down ; but the up- 
ward direction is usually preferable, unless SH is followed by M, or 
L by MP or by NG in the same syllable as ‘‘long.’”’ Line 13. 

The stem Ree is used in terminating the outlines of words that end 
with a vowel sound acccording to Rule 2. Line 15. 

When the stems for “1” and “sh” are made downward, they are 
called K] and Ish ; and they are thus used as final stems in writing 
the outlines of words, when no vowel foiiows their sounds. Line 16. 

_ The stem Er is used as a final stem forthe outlines of words that 
end with the sound of “r.” Seco Mine 17. 


~ §8. A combined stem may be halved to add the sound of either 
“+” or ‘‘d,”’ and the other adjunctive signs affixed as to single stems, 
under conditions described in the following chapter. 


~ 
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Kry To PuatTeE 9. 
COMBINED STEMS. 


. F'n, Pshn, Kt, Ktn, Knt, Rs, L'ss, M st, Tf, P tr, F tr, Dime: 


jek 


wo 


Sd 


WW,NN, VL, PL, PZ, JZ, DM, TN, CHN, YK, RM, KL 
. FN, FR, FR, DR, TR, PR, PR, P CH, MR, MCH, NR 


nS 


5. KsK, Rs R, CHsCH, TsT, PsP, PsB, DsK, CHsP, 


PreacH RsT,GsT, Gs P. 


6. TsF, PsZ, PsL, CHsM, KsM, PsR, Ts L, CHsL, Pa NG, 
RsM,Ns BR. 


G MsM, LsLl,VsV,FsR,MsV, WsLl, 2sM,FsM, Fs JZ. 


8. Vet R, Dst N, Jet F, Pn NG, FntNG, CHnJ, CHfT, BFR, 


BfK, BER, BnT. 


9/GnK, K{K, Rn&, RR, RoK, Peon by BtrL, Pan 


Ps‘shn L, K shn L. 


10. Page: boih, far, tire, power, chop, bake, beg, fade, shade, 
Jaid, neck, patch. 


11. Laugh, catch, mouth, cap, notch, latch, match, shock, like, 


rock, shod. 


12. Pipe, pope, peep, babe, tide, toad, to-day, cake, cog, keg, cook, 
coke. 


13. Lap, leap, love, loom, look, log, latch, lash, lamp, shake, 


sheep. 

14. Pillow, daily, jolly mellow, hollow, follow, shoaly, Nellie, 
waylay, fishy. 

15. Morrow, merry, carry, hurry, vary, bury, cherry, worry, shen 
tyro. 

16. Peel, fail, toil, pale, coil, gale, guile, mole, mule, mile, Nile, 
knoll, fish. 


17. Power, poor, bore. tire, door, fire, lore, gore, cower, shower, 
fear, jeer. 


See SE eee 


SENTENCES FOR WRITING. 


Bake the chops and beg Bob and Nellie to take a cup of tea with 
you. You may laugh at my cap if you will, but it was made by Miss 
Fussy, who got the fashion from Paris. ‘‘Your money or your life,” 
says the thief ; but he does not want your life, for it will do him no 
good. My pillow is hollow; it has air in it. Merry men bury all 
thought and worry, and feel cheery when they get to a feast of cakes 
and sherry. That pale face shows toil at night; it kills the early 
beauty both of cheeks and eyes, to sew or read at night. 


_ PK, DK, JK, GK, TT, TD, CHJ, RR. FF, TH TH, ZL, MM. 
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$9. The following Rule indicates the principal classes of words 
whose outlines should end with a stem :— . 


Rule 3. — Use a Stem Character to terminate the outlines of all words 
that end with a.vowel sound, or with a consonant sound that has vo 
Adjunctive Sign. 


DIRECTIONS FOR WRITING WoRDs WITH COMBINED STEMS.—First 
separate the word, audibly, into its elementary sounds, and name the 
consonants; then pronounce the vowel or accented vowel of the 
word and write the first stem in the place corresponding with it; join 
the other stems, beginning the second where the first ends, and so 
on, without raising the pencil, until all are made; then place each 
vowelsign bythe side of that stem where its exact sound will be 
the most clearly indicated. 

Notr.—The directions given for the use of the upward and downward forms of 
R, L and Ish, are, more than any others, subject to exception on account of the 
paramount Lawof Form, which compels all Rules to be sometimes waived, in 
order to secure plainly defined or compact outlines. Indeed, it was with the view 
of securing easy and clear outlines, as well as of preventing the writing from going 
too far below the line, that the upstroke characters were devised by the inventor 
of Phonography; therefore, this original intention should be borne in mind, while, 
at the same time, the great increase of legibility from the observance of the rules 


as above given warrants a writer of Phonography in observing them as far as - 


possible. 
The principal exceptions to all rules will be found grouped in subsequent Lists. 





” 


Key to Reaprine Lesson I. 
THE TOY-SHOP. 

Let us go to a toy-shop and look at a few toys for Ellen and Willie. 
Here is a nice doll, which can open and shut its eyes. It has long 
yellow hair, tucked up with a comb, and red shoes. Did you ever 
see a doll walk? O, yes; and push a little wagon, too, with a mite 
of a china baby in it. 

See this painted wooden house and this kitchen with pots and 
pans and cups and dishes, all ready for dolly to go to house-keeping. 
We must buy that, too, anda little carriage for the lady Rosa to 
ride in. 

Now, Willie, what will you like best? A rocking pony? No,ma; 
when I have a pony I want it to be a real*‘one; one that can kick 
up his hind feet. But I should like that Japanese kite and a base 
ball and bat : then we can have good fun the next time we go to 
the park. Richard Lester and Thomas Jackson want me to go with 
them to-morrow. Ah, then you shall have the kite and the bat and 
ball, and Ellen shall have the doll and the kitchen ; and when the 
days are fine she may take a game of base-ball with you on the lawn, 


and when it rains you can help her to show dolly Rosa how to keep — 


house and cook and wash dishes, for ’tis a good thing for men te 
know how. 





* See open diphthong signs, explained in the last part of sec. 5, chap. TI. 










READING LESSON J} 
The Toy Shop, 
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CHAPTER VIII 
IRREGULAR FINAL ADJUNCTS—F OR V, D, THER, ETC, 
Illustrated by Plate 10. 


Section 1.—The Adjunctive Signs for the sounds of ‘‘f,” or ‘‘ v,” 
‘-d,” andthe syllables “ther,” ‘‘ ter” or “der” and ‘‘ive” are termed 
Irregular, because they are not attached uniformly to all stems, nor 
are they denoted in the same manner on all the stems to which they 


are attached. 


§ 2.—Er-Hoox.—The sound of ‘‘f” or ‘‘v” is added to that of any 
straight stem, by turning a small hook on the 7ight side of Upright or 
Sloping Stems and on the wpper side of Horizontals. A vowel sound 
always intervenes between the stem and the hook. Read lines 1 and 


2, plate 10. 


Note —The reader determines whether the hook represents ‘“‘f”’ or ‘‘yv’’ by 
sounding the stem consonant and its accompanying vowel; a knowledge of the 
English language then enables him or her to decide whether it is the sound of 
“f” or ‘*y’’—that is needed to make an intelligible word. This process must be 
used whenever an adjunct represents more than one sound. The second, or alter- 
native sound, is usually the natural mate of the first or primary sound. Thus, the 
Circle, which primarily represents ‘‘s,’’ the breath sound, has a secondary power, 
denoting ‘‘z,’’ the cognate voice sound. The primary power of the Halving is 
the sound of ‘‘t”’—breath—while its secondary is the vocal, ‘‘d.”? In any case 
where ambiguity would arise from the use of the same adjunct for both of any of 
these pairs of sounds,—which is the case only when both sounds are preceded by 
the same consonant and a vowel of the same group, the combined characters form- 
ing the same outline for two words of the same part of speech—the usual adjunc- 
tive sign is used for the primary or breath sound, and the secondary power is repre- 
sented in some peculiar manner; either by a thickened hook, circle, or loop, or the . 


stem character is employed. 


§ 3.—The sounds of “ft” or “vd” are added to the sound of a 
straight stem consonant, by halving and the Ef-hook. Line 3, first 


part. 
§ 4.—Ive Hooxi—A Smauu Haur Crrcre, turned in the direction 


of the stem TH or §, is used at the termination of Half-sized stems to 
express the added syllable “ive.” Line 38, last part. 













§ 5. Ter-w0ok AND LeNGTuENING. A large Final Hook on the 
right or upper side of Straight stems denotes the final syllable 
“ther.” It is also used frequently for ‘‘ter” and occasionally for — 
der.” > Line 4. 


The foregoing syllables are added to the sounds of curved stems by — 
doubling their length. When intended for the ‘‘first place,’ these 
double length curves, like the double length straight lines, rest on 
the line, unless they are struck upward. Lines 5 and 6. 

Nort.—This lengthening modification should be applied in the representation of 
‘ter’? and ‘** der,’’ chietly to primative words, and those that do not take an added 
“tor ‘*d’’ sound. Such words as do, are better provided for in the subsequent 
chapter on ‘‘ Initial Hooks.” 


S 6.—‘‘ Er,” as an Arrrx.—The syllable “er,’ when added to a 
root word in the sense of an agent or doer, or to designate the com- 
parative degree, is usually best denoted by the stem R added to the 


~ 


Al 


outline. But all stems may be lengthencd and made to terminate 
with a final hook to express the syllables ‘‘ ther,” ‘ter’? or ‘‘ der,” 


_ when those syllables are preceded by the power; of any of the final 


hooks ; the sound of ‘‘n” being that which most often occurs. The 
syllable ‘‘ ture” may be substituted for ‘‘ ter,” when required after 
““n.” See ‘‘ venture,’ “jointure.’’? Line 7. 


Nore.—When there are two or more ways of correctly denoting a sound or 
syllable, that one should be preferred which will give the most definite. and sug: 
gestive outline. Attention should also be paid to securing any needed distinction 
between the outlines of two or more words of the same part of speech, written in 
the same position, which might conflict in reading when the outlines are unvocal- 
ized. The best judgment, on these and other doubtful points, will come with 
practice ; and until all the Phonographic principles are fully mastered, it is best 
tor the student to confine his or her writing to the exercies ;1iven in the text book. 


§ 7. The In-Hoox is used to denote the syllables “in,” “en,” eic., 
after any Straight stems which are doubled in length for the purpose 
of repeating the sound of thestem. After double length curved stems, 
the power of the In-hook succeeds the syllable “ther” or “ter,” 
added by the Jengthening. Line 8. 


$8. Tue Past Tense.—The outlines of verbs in the past tense 
ending in the sounds of “ t”’ or ‘‘ st” terminate according to the rules 
for the Regular Final adjuncts “ t” and ‘‘st.’? Line 9. 


The use of the small loop is extended to words terminating 


“with the sounds ‘‘zd,” except for ‘‘ caused” and ‘‘ paused.” 


When the outline for the present tense ends with the ‘‘st”-loop, 
asin ‘‘boast,” the form for the past should terminate with the 
small circle and half length T. Lines 9 and 10. 


The stem D may be considered the regular ending for past tense 
outlines of monosyllable and short words, but the endings ‘‘ted” 
and ‘‘ded” are usually expressed by a halved T or D, it being bet- 
ter to balve a final than a first or a middle stem. Lines 11 and 12. 

if the stem “ D,” or any other stem denoting a final sound or sylla- 
ble, cannot be conveniently joined to the previous part of the outline, 
it may be written quite close to it, after raising the hand. Line 18, 
last words. 

When the outline of a word, exclusive of the representation of final 
“<q” for the past tense, consists of more than one stem, either with or 
without. a final hook, the last stem may generally be halved for the 


addition of ‘‘d” as well as ‘‘t;” but either Lee, (upward L,) or Ree, 
} p 


without a final hook, is best halved for ‘‘t” only. Line 14. 


§ 9. When ‘‘est”’ isa distinct added syllable, it is best expressed, 
when the form of the primitive outline will allow, by the stem “‘s,” 
half-size, attached to it; though after a full length stem, without a 
hook or following vowel, the loop ‘‘ st” should be preferred, and also 
in cases where St does not make a good joining, as after K, L, and 
some other stems. ‘‘St” may be struck up or down. Line 15. 


_ All directions for the halving of a stem in combination are limited 
by the necessary rule, that a combined stem cannot be halved unless tts 


point of junction with the preceding or following stem ts perceptible. When 


the stems blend, “‘t’’ or ‘‘d’” must be represented by the full stem sign 
Line 16. 
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Kry To Puate 10. 
IRREGULAR FINAL ADJUNCTS—F Ok V, ETC. 

Line 1.—Puff, tough, chaff, chief, cough, beef, deaf, Jefi, buff, cuff, 
rough, reefs, puffs, coughs. 

Line 2.—Pave, dive, give, above, arrive, dove, doves, paves, dives, 
achieve , arrives, caves, gives, calves. 

Line 3.—Puffed, coughed, gift, gifts, raft, rift; roved, arrived, 
achieved; dative, motive, native, active. 

Line 4.—Bother, gather, rather, patter, tutor, totter, titter, daughter, 
chatter, better, gaiters, bitters dawikiars writers. 

Line 4 —Feather, father, weather, whether, Arthur, leather, Luther, 
latter or lather, shatter, shutters, shooters, oysters, Haster, waiters, 
voters. 

Line 6.—Mothers or mutters, matters, heaters, nitre, theatre, fighter, 
fatter, neither, neuter. 

Line 7.—Painter, fainter, kinder, ponder, pointer, fender, candor 
or canter, thunder, tender, renders, rafters, venture, jointure. 

Line 8—Pippin, baboon, bobbin, deaden, cocoon, jejune ; Lutheran, 
veteran, Mandarin, nectarine. 

Line 9.—Cut, wrote, shut, bought, met, got; past, based, amassed. 

10. Raized, amazed, advised, refused, aroused, caused, paused, 
boasted, rested, fasted, jested. 

11. Paid, laid, tied, rode, fed, added, died, bowed, allied, showed, 
listened, moistened. 

12. Voted, noted, patted, acted, rented, founded, jointed, shouted, 
counted, mended, fattened, auctioned. 

18. Feathered, shattered, buttere1, rendered, cantered, gathered, 
fashioned, ventured, weathered ; lendeth, occasionally. 

14. Jog, jogged, hug, hugged, repine, repined, load, loaded, bode, 
boded, faded. 

15. Romanist, fashionist, meanest, roughest, laziest, mightiest, mud- 
diest, tightest, faintest, holiest, fattest, latest. 

16. Liked, locate, looked, fact, vacate, cooked, catacombs, coward, 
fired, afferd. 

17. Faucet, visit, gusset, possessed, resist, exhaust, passionate, diet, 
poet ; bonnet, denote, devoted, Bennet. 








SENTENCES FOR WRITING. 

) The puff of that pipe gives me acough. My motive in the gift was” 
to bother the tutor, and make the daughters titter and chatter. It 
matters not whether you or Luther goes with me to the theater, for I 
will talk with neither of you. 
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The stem ‘‘D,” however, after the stem, Er, need not A made its 


full length ; but may be represented by a thickening and slight. 


lengthening of the lower part of thestem, Er. Line 16, last words. 


§ 10. The outlines of words ending in “sit” or ‘‘sist” are best ter- 
minated with the circle, smallor large, andthe stem T. Final ‘‘ate’’ 
or “ite” is sometimes necessarily represented by the stem T. Also 
use the stem when final ‘‘t” is preceded by two distinct vowels, as in 
“poet.” Line 17. 


With the above exceptions, and cases covered by the rulein Sec. 9, 
the termination of an outline with the stem T denotes a following vowel. 


§ 11.—To govern the use of the Final Adjuncts, both re and 
irregular, we have the following general rule: 


yp. C¢ > «¢ 
n, 


__ RULE 4.— Use big proper Adjunct to express ‘* mn, “ shi, 
nt,” “s” or ‘‘z,” “f” or *‘ v,” ‘ ther” and ‘‘ive,” when they ate the 
i inal sounds or ‘ables in a Hone: 


” {te 
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Kry To READING Lesson ILI. 
OUR PETS. 


Come and see our pets. Mary has two doves; and Jane’s mother 
arrived yesterday, and with her came a parrot which is a native of 
Cape Town. It can talk in Dutch, and say, “ Polly wants cake.” 
~ But Lillie has ajackdaw ihat can chatter faster than Polly, and which 
willtear a piece of red muslin totatters if you put it on his head. 
We gather berries for him to eat. 


Arthur has a young calf which he hasnamed Jeff. Father lets 


Arthur tie a piece of leather round the calf’s neck, and on Easter-day, 
as the weather was fine, both Arthur and the calf walked to the 
Lutheran village to see the women make bobbin and lace. The calf 
looked as wise as if he knew all about bobbin-making. A few of the 
boys were disposed to laugh at Arthur, so it is likely he will not ven- 
ture to Modern Times—that is the name of the village—again. 

Did you eversee a chicken chase a field-mouse? My bantam 
rooster will, and eat the mouse too when it is caught. Ourcat caught 
one on Monday, but Annie caused her to let it go. Pussy paused as 
the mouse ran past her, not knowing what todo; but Luther gave 
her a bit of tender meat, which she laid by her kitten ; then both of 
them listened for the mouse which had ventured to peep out of its 
hole, but it soon popped back again, and then the cat and the kitten 
fastened on the meat after the liveliest fashion. Our father and 
mother think that one of the meanest things we can do, is to impose 
on the poor dumb beings who cannot resist our will. 


‘Oh, do you hear that thunder? I fear our visit to the Catacombs — 


must be delayed, 


PRACTICE. 


First, Read and Trace; second, Copy; third, put the printed Key a 


into Steno-Phonography ; fourth, Compare and Correct. 


Se _s 
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CHAPTER IX. 


INITIAL ADJUNCTS—CIRCLES AND LOOPS; IN-HOOK; DOTS FOR ‘ING 
AND ‘ CON.” 


Illustrated hv Plate 11. 


s 


Section 1.—The Small and Large Circle and Small Loop are used ~ 


at the beginning of Stems in the same manner as at the end, but 
with limited powers, the Small Circle representing “s,’ and the 
Small Loop ‘‘st’’ only. The Large Loop for ‘‘str’ is not used at 
the beginning of outlines. Both Circles and Loop are made on the 
same side of the stems as when they are used for Final Adjuncts, 
namely, on the right or upper side of straight lines and inside of 
curves. 
In reading, sound the circle or loop first, and then the other char- 
acter according to previous directions, remembering that the Vowel 
always sounds immediatel before or after the Stem ,; that a final hook 


sounds before the halving orlengthening power, unless it be the In- , 


hook which is especially designed to follow the power o* any adjunct ; 
and that a final circle orloop sounds after both a final hovk and the 
halving or lengthening power. 


§ 2.—TueE INITIAL SMALL Circe is used to begin the outlines of 
words that commence with the sound of “‘s.”” Plate 11, lines 1,2, 3. 

Those words are excepted which have no consonant sound but 
“5,” as ‘‘say, see,” etc; such words retain the stem S when the 
sounds of s or z orthe syllable ‘7, e7, ang or shun is added; as ‘‘sauce 
saws, scion, Sower, sawing, session.” ‘‘Science” and ‘ seance” 
have special forms. . 

The stem § should begin the outline if the word commences with 
a vowel, as in ‘‘ ask, estate; and terminate the outline when ‘‘s” 
being the last consonant sound is followed by a vowel, as ‘‘ saucy, 
spicy.”. When ‘‘z” is the first consonant begin with Z. Line 14. 


§ 3.—InitT1aL LARGE Crrcte.—The outlines of words beginning 
with the sounds ‘‘s‘s,” or ‘‘s‘z,” in one syllable, unless they come 
within the classes already treated of in “ Final Adjuncts,” begin 
with the large circle. Line 5. 


§$4—Initran Smautt Loop.—The outlines of words containing 
_ three or more consonant sounds, the first two being “‘ st,” immediate- 
ly followed by a vowel, begin with the small loop attached to the 
stem representing the third consonant. Lines 6 and 7. 

When, however, the third consonant is ‘‘n,” not followed by a vowel, 
begin he outline with ‘‘sT” and represent the “ n” by the En-hook. 
Line 8. 


§5.—Words beginning with ‘‘str” have the “r” represented by 
turning the circle on th Jeft side of the stem ‘‘'T’”’ instead of the 
right. Line 8, last part. ; 


img 


§ 6.—The syllable “ er” is added to any word whose outline begins 
with acircle or loop ona straight stem, by turning it on the left or 
under side of the tem. {n this case a distinct vowel will always pre- 
cede the stem. Line 9. . 


*' 
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The simple sound of “r’’ immediately succeeding the sound of any 
straight stem preceded by “ss,” asin ““s Pry,’ is represented in the 
same way. In this case a distinct vowel will always follow the ‘‘r” 
sound denoted by the hook. Line 9, last part. 


§ 7.—Inr11Au In-HooK. This hook consistsof the half of a small 
circle—usually the upper or lower half—and is used in beginning the 
outlines of most words that commence with ‘‘in, en, an, on” or 
‘un,’ as aseparate syllable; also when tne syllable contains a long 
vowel combined with “n,’’ as ‘‘ only.” 


The In-hook is curved upward or downward to accommodate itself 
to the stem. When any stem except Lee and Ree is preceded by the 
circle or In-hook, or both, the past tense may be denoted by halving 
Lines 10 and 11. 


§8.—TueE In-HooK may precede the circles or small loop, turning 
in any direction. It may also be used between stems in the same 
way, to represent ‘‘n” as well as ‘‘n’’—that is the simple, as well 
as the syllable sound of “ n’”—where the En-hook cannot be con- 
veniently made. Line12. 


§ 9.—Should an outline resulting from the use of the In-hook be 
difficult, or very lengthy, or if it be desirable to make a distinction 
of form between two words, the stem ‘‘N” may be used instead of 
the hook, and a small upright or horizontal tick prefixed to denote 
that a vowel precedes the sound of ‘n.” When this tick is attached, 
the initial vowel need not be written. The stem “ N” is used instead 
of the hook, mostly, when several ‘‘t” or “d’’ sounds follow “n,” 
‘ one of which can be expressed by halving the stem ‘‘N.” Line 13. 


§ 10.—The stem “N,”’ doubled in length, and preceded by the 
before-mentioned initial vowel tick, is used to begin the forms of 
words that commence with ‘‘inter, enter, intro” or ‘‘under;” 
though ‘‘ under,” as a prefix, is sometimes written nDr for better 
joining. Line 14. 

When the outline of a word consists of three or more stems, some 
them taking a downward direction, the first stem may begin on or 
above the line, without regard to the exact position indicated by the 
accented vowel. Line 14. 


§11.—Dors ror ‘‘InG’”’ AND ‘“ con.”’—Whenever a clear form 
will result, the termination ‘ing” is expressed by the stem “ NG,” 
attached to the previous outline; and “ings” by ‘‘ NGs.” But after 
half-length stems and hooks, ‘‘ing” is sometimes better expressed 
_py a dot at the extreme final point of the outline, and “ings” by a 
small circle. Lines 15 and 16. 

Notre.—The dot is also used in preference to the stem form for “ing,” after 
word-signs or contracted outlines which represent but a part of the consonant 
sounds in the word; ‘*h” not being counted as a consonant. 

The prefixes “com,” “con”’ or ‘‘ cog” are cenoted by a dot at the 
eatreme initial point of the outline. Where the “m” is doubled, as in 
‘‘commit,” retain one ‘‘m” in the outline, or write the ‘‘K,” unless 
the accent is on the prefix, as in ‘‘comment.” Lines 16 and 17. 
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Kry ro Puats 11. 
INITIAL CIRCLES AND LOOPS, ETC. 


1. Soap, sup, spy, stay, seat, city, seed, said, side, such, sage, ne 
eee sky, sorrow, sore. 

. Same, some, snow, sunny, safe, sofa, sway, sour, song, sung, 
He or sleigh, Sallie, seven 

3. Snatch, snub, snubbed, slight, slide, smoked, spite, spied, spit, 
speed, spice or spies, spicy. 

4, Sew, says, sewing, sower, sizing, assign, assigns, scion, scions, 
science, seance, sissy, Ozar, zero. } 

Schism, society, system, suspend, suspender, Cesar, Cicero, 
sustain, sustained, sustenance, schismatic, Sistine, Cisalpine. 

6. Step, stop, state, stood, stitch, stake, stem, still, stilly, store, 
story, star, starry, steer, sting. 

7. Stepped, stitched, staked, start, Hn starred, stored, storied, 
storm, stormed, stamp, stamped, stumped, stemmed. 

8. Stain, stained, stun, stunner, stand, standing, standard, stint; 
stray, straight, strayed stroke, stretch, strive, striven, stripped, strain, 
street, straighten. 

9, Cider, cedar, stopper, stupor, sucker, sticker; sober, supper, 
spray, sprain, sprout, scroll, scratch, script. 

10. Into, unto, indeed, Indian, indicate, indicted, endowed, unfair, 
infer, unvail, unkind, inhuman, unman. 

11. Inlay, inlet, inlaid, only, infatuate, unpaged, unbound, in- 
wrought, inroad, unload, unloaded, ancient. 

12. Answer, answered, insert, inserted, insertion, instruction, un- 
systematic, incision, unseemly, institution, insufficient, inscribe. 

13. Honest, honesty, undefined, indefinate, antidote, intent or 
intend, intended, intention, antithesis, antipathy. 

14. Interfere, entertain, interrupt, undertake, undertook, under- 
stand, understood, introduce. 

15. Being, beating, paying, petting, dying, dotting, running, roving, 
inserting, dancing, dozing, chasing. | 

16. Chancing, writings, meetings, beatings, buildings, compare, 
compose, composite; contain, contend or content, condition, confuse, 
confusion, conviction, confession. 

17. Conceit, consolation, consult, conceive, consummation, con- 
sumption; cognate, cognomen; commit, commotion, commission, 
commands, comments. 


Note.—When zi follows comm, asin ‘“‘commune”’ and its derivations, begin the 
outline with the stem Yay. 
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Kry to Reapinc Lesson IIL. 
’ SAMUEL'S SPEECH. THE WALK. 


My little nephew Samuel is but two years old. If you say, “Now, 
Samuel, stand up straight and speak a speech,’ he will straighten 
up, turn out his toes, stretch out his right hand and say as loudly as 
he can, 


‘* Bye-oh baby bunting, father’s gone a hunting, 
To get a little rabbit skin, to wrap the baby bunting in.” 


Samuel’s sister Lizzie, who is four years old, said one day, “ Aunt 
Susie, don’t you think that must have been a litty mite of a babe, to 
be wapped in a wabbit skin? I ’spect the fatuer and mother were 
poor, and could-not buy it a dess.” J answered, ‘“ Yes; it must have 


been less than the wax doll which cousin Kate gave you on last May~ 


day.’”’ Lizzie opened her eyes wide, saying, ‘‘1l suppose Bunting was 
the family name.” 

THe WauLk.—The sun has set; how shall we spend the evening ? 
Shall we go to the parade of the Seventh Regiment, and listen to 
the music, and watch the beauty and fashion of the city asit passes 
round ? or shall we go to the beach and gaze on the stili lovelier 
visions which earth and sea and sky unfold to our view? It is likely 
we shall have time to visit both; and also to go by the new foun- 
tain in the Park, and see the dolphins spout showers of pearly 
spray high in the air, which fall with rainbow hues into the huge 


tank below. In that the lively fishes swim, and come to be fed with | 


scraps of biscuit and sweet cake. 
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SENTENCES FOR WRITING. 


The following sentences require the application of such Phono- 
graphic principles and rules as have been already given, and 
especially of those explained in Chapter IX. : 


For the sake of a good seat I will stay here. Sing, the same song 
ae sung last night. Some snow fell on the sunny side of the sofa. 

he seven spies slipped off when they spied the Czar coming. The 
schism in the society caused the suspension of the offenders. Step 
into the store, and state how much you have at stake in this matter. 
The man stepped in, but stamped and stormed so that I could make 
nothing of his story. Stand still, and let me wash the stain from 
your standard. Strain a point, and strive to straighten out this stupid 
statement. Why, you see we had cider after supper, and none of us 
were sober. Ah, indeed, then I infer that you got into unfair hands. 
Ceesar’s answer to Cicero is inscribed on those ancient ruins. 

The instructions given in the institution were unsystematic. A 
~eton was inserted in the incision. I unaertook to entertain the 
ladies and introduce them to my sister ; and we had rowing on the 
lake, and dancing on the lawn, and walking in the woods, and run- 
ning races on the beach ; putting it all together, we had a gay time. 
We shall not comment on the condition in which we found the man, 
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CHAPTER X. 


INITIAL ADJUNCTS, HOOKS; “R;? “i, “Sw” ann “yy.” 
Illustrated by Plate 12. 


SEecTIon 1.—THE IniTIAL ADJUNCTs consist of the Initial Circies 
and Loop, and Initial In-hook described in chapter 9; of the Initial 
Hooks for “r,” “1,” “w” and ‘‘y,” and of the Initial Tick, used 
instead of a separate vowel sign, to indicate that the word begins 
with a vowel. 


§ 2.—Tue Ar-Hoox.—The consonants ‘‘r,” “1,” ‘“w” and “y”’ 
form in many cases so close a union with a preceding consonant, that 
the two are uttcred with a single impulse of the voice. Thus, the 
sound of ‘‘r”’ unites with that of a preceding “p, b, t, d, k, g, f, th,” 
or ‘‘ sh,” as in “ pray, brow, try, draw, crow, grow, fry, three, shrew.” 
In such words the sound of the ‘‘r” is denoted by a small hook, 
which is made on the /eft side of the initial end of the upright and 
sloping straight stems, on the under side of the straight horizontals, 
and on the inner side of allcurved stems. The Ar-hook corresponds 
exactly with the final hook for “n;” it being formed on the same 
side of the stems, being common to all, and of uniform size. Read 
lines 1 and 2, Plate 12. 

S 3.—Tue EL-noox.—The sound of “1” unites in the same manner 
as ‘‘r’’? with a preceding ‘‘p,b, k, g,” or‘‘f ;”’ as in “‘ play, dlow, clay, 
glow, fly.” The “1” sound is then represented, on straight stems, by- 
asmall hook on the circle side of the intial end of the stem, and on 
curves by a large hook on the inner side ; the increased size consti- 
tuting the only difference between the El and Ar-hook on curves. 
Lines 3 and 4. 


In reading, observe that though the hooks are formed before the 
stems, they sound after them; and that the hook sounds are succeeded 
by the sound of the vowel sign placed atter the stem. Also that an 
initial vowel may precede the sound of the stem ; then a word of two 
syllables will be formed, and the hooks become substitutes for the 
stems, Ree and Lee. See lines 1 and 8, ‘‘agree” and ‘‘ apply.” 


§ 4.—The Ar and El-hooks are used also when a vowel precedes the 
sound of the stem, without a vowel following the sound of “Yr” or 


~~ *97.” asin “upper,” “apple.” In these cases the “r? and ‘*]” form 


“separate syllabies of themselves ; the accompanying vowel sound be- 
ing so slight as to require no sign. In this class of words the hooks 
are substitutes for the downward stems, Rand L. As a general rule 
a single stem with an initial hook is halved to add the sound of “ t” 
only, except in forming past tenses. Lines 5 and 6. 


§ 5.—The Ar and El hooks may be prefixed to a stem which s3uc- 
ceeds another stem, as substitutes for either R and L, or Ree and 
Lee; regard being had to principles before presented. When the only 
difference between the adjeciive and adverbial form of a word is in 
the addition of the vowel sound ‘‘i,” as ‘‘ noble, nobly,’ both are 
expressed by the same outline. But when “ly,” ‘‘ry” or “er” are 
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KEY TO PLATE 12, 
INITIAL HOOKS—R, L, W AND Y. 


1. Pray, pry, price or prize, brew, brow, brown, brains, tree, tray, 
try, dray, draw, drew, cry, grain, agree, fry, three, throne. 

2. Prayed, prate, priced, prized, pressed, praised, breast, breasted, 
trust, trusted, trite, tried, krout, crowd, great, agreed, fright, throned. 

3. Play, plow, apply, plain, blown, blaze, please, bless, blister, claw, 
close, glisten, fly, flee, flatter. 

4, Played, plate, applied, bloat, bleed, plunder, pleased, blessed, 
blistered, clawed, clot, glad, glitter, flight, fled, fritter. 

5. Upper, outer, odor, ocher, eager, utter, uttered, offer, offered, 
every, effort, author,error, Oyler, usher, owner. 
6. Apple, able, ably, idle, idled, agile, eagle, awful, oval, 
annals, easel, applause, apprise, apprised, appraised, approved. 


a Taper, table, double, noble, nobly, neighbor, nature*, feature*, 
ample, amply, employ, fable, viper. 


8. Heifer, hovel, hammer, camel, final, funeral, manner, banner, 
pickle, moral. 

9. Twist, twill, twig, dwell, ‘dwelling, quill, question, quickest, 
quarrel, acquisition, quantity, quire. 

10. Pure, cure, curative, tune, duration, impudent, accusation, ac- 
cumulate, pecuniary. 

11. Spray, straw, screw, sabre, cider, suture, seeker, secret, suffer, 
summer, sinner, cipher, simmer, sever, soother, cellar. 

12. Supple, supplied, sable, saddle, settle, satchel, sickle, , ocial, 
socially, socialist, civilize, civilized, Cecil, sessile, uncivil, unsocial. 

13. Squeeze, squeak, skewer, Jasper, describe, disagree, obscure, 
plastered, destroyed, mastered, flustered, frustrated. 

14. Entry, untrue, intricate, injures, injurious, incline, inclined, in- 
clude, increase, enable, until. 

15. Inflame, infliction, involve, inflate, inflated, unfold, unfolded, un- 
furl , incubation, recuperative, recusant. 

16. Entwine, untwist, untwisted, indwelling, intuition, indubitable, 
questioned, unquestioned, enquiry, unequivocal, inquisitive, endure. 

17. Squash, squirrel, secure, secured, security, squeal, squire, 
esquire,t complete, pptpapnd contusion, congress. 








* By a law of speech ‘‘t’’ before @ partakes more or less of the sound of “ch,” 
when the syllable is unaccented. 
+ Special vocalization. See Chap. 12. 
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separate syllables, affixed t> primary words, they should be represented 
by the stems Lee, Ree or Er, when a clear and practicable form results ; 
otherwise the hooks may be ‘substituted. Lines 7 and 8. ’ 

§ 6. Way ANb Yay-Hooxs.—These are large initial hooks, attached 
to straight stems when the sound of **w” or “‘y” immediately follows that 
of the stem to which the hook is attached. The Way-hook corresponds 
to the Ar, and the Yay to the El-hook. 

It is appropriate that similar cnaracters should denote the sounds of 
r and w, / and y, because they are interchangeable ; children and per- 
sons whose speech is defective saying ‘‘wock” for rock, and ‘‘yike for 
like, ete. 

The Yay-hook is always followed by the vowel ‘‘oo”’ which may be 
considered as included in the hook. JLiines 9 and 10. 

When final ‘‘r” or ‘‘1” follows a vowel sound after ‘‘ Kw,” as in 
“ quire,” ** quell,” end the outline ‘‘ Wr” or ‘‘ W1;” the accented vowel 
which intervenes being, in such cases. represented by a special method 
of vocalization, explained j in Chapter XII, 

§ 7. A small circle can be turned within any of the initial hooks; but 
when an initial circle is connected with the Ar-hook on a straight stem 
it is sufficient to turn it on the left or under side without forming the 
hook. Whenever a circle and hook occur Jetween stems, the circle 
should be so turned that the hook also can be plainly shown, or the ‘“‘r” 
indicated, by turning the circle on the left or under side of the stem. 
Lines 1], 12, and 13. 

§ 8. The In-hook may be prefixed to an initial hook whenever it joins 
conveniently. In some cases the ticked N will be found preferable ; 
thus write “until” -NtL. Often the Yay or Way-hook may be dis- 
pensed with, and the sounds y or w left unrepresented, especially from 
outlines beginning with the In-hook. Lines 14—17. 








Kry To Reapine Lesson LV. 
SENTENCES, THE TWO BOYS. 


We can clap our hands. My hat has black crape on it. Give me 
a plate of cress. Tom made a cross on his slate. Mend the box with 
glue. Kate let the glass fall to the ground. You may sit on the 
green grass and eat apples. Pray do not let the plate slip. The 
price of the print was three cents. The blind man has on a blue 
coat. Bring me the brass bell. Brush the bran from off the plank. 

A flake of snow fell on my nose. The flame of the fire is yellow. 
This thread is made of flax. Send mea flat-iron. The frame of my 
slate is broken. All beings like to be free. The water in the pailis 
frozen. The cat will fret if you take away her kitten. This cake 
is fresh from the griddle. A frog can jump. 

Henry and Howard are twin brothers. They went twice to the 
store to buy toys. Henry has twenty buttons, and Howard has 
twelve. The brothers have strung the buttons on a piece of twine. 
The twine is made of red and white threads twisted together. It 
was once the string of a kite; but as the boys were flying the kite 
last night at twilight, it got fast between the branches of a tree. "The 
twine entwined itself around the branch, and the kite was twisted 
and torn. So the boys cut the twine in two, for the kite was no 
longer of use. 


Pith fai 


= | READING LESSON 4, 
. Sentences. The two ~Boys. 
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CHAPTER Xf. 
INITIAL VOWEL AND ASPIRATE TICKS. 


‘Illustrated by Plate 13. 


Section 1.—Tue InitT1aL Vowet of a word, instead of being repre- 
sented by its own proper sign is, in ordinary writing, denoted by an ~ 
Upright or Horizontal Tick, attached to the beginning of the first stem 
of a word, or to its initial hook. ‘This tick forms part of the outline ; 
the exact vowel it represents will usually be suggested by context and 
the position of the stem to which it is joined. Write it upward before 
SH, N and NG;.up or down before K and Gay. Lines 1 and 2. 


§ 2.—Awn IniTIAL ASPIRATE, in connection with a succeeding vowel, 
is often expressed by the Slanting Tick which is used before the stems 
Way and Yay for the Aspirate alone. Use this tick instead ofthe stem 
Hay for ‘‘h” before Z when ‘‘i” is not followed by a vowel, and before. 
any other stem except Ree, Kay and Gay. The stem Hay should-be 
used before an initial hook, except before Wr and WI, and also before - 
a circle. Use Hay in writing monosyllables that end’in 1, ¢, s, st, or 
shun. The Compound Vowel signs should be attached to the stems 
whenever a good junction can be made. When the-full sign for “1” 
does not unite easily, write the Initial Vowel tick made downwards and 
heavy; ‘‘ow ” may be inverted for joining. ‘‘ Whom” may be written 
with the word-sign for ‘‘ who” alone, or the stem M may be added. 
‘¢ My” has a final vowel tick. Lines 2 and 38. 

§ 3. Online 4 a few additional word-signs are given. Ton the line for 
‘‘what’’ is exceptional as to position. Zr for ‘‘ other” is exceptional as 
to form; Zr does not normally represent any word, yet it is a better 
form for joining than THr. Write hNd for ‘‘ hand” to avoid conflict 
with ‘‘mind.” Some words can be correctly written in two ways. 

Even in Business Phonography, that is, such as is designed for read- 
ing by others, and for preservation, it is seldom necessary to write signs 
for intermediate or final vowels. To denote the latter an upright or 
horizontal tick may be added finally to the stem. In the reporting style 
of writing, all vocalizing is omitted, with rare exceptions. Proper 
names, however, should always be written with the plainest forms, and 
be fully vocalized. Great care should be taken to have the first word 
of a sentence unmistakable. When two forms for a word are given in 
different lessons, either outline may be used. 


Key to Puate 13. 

1. Kat or it, at or ought, add or odd, up, each, edge or age, egg, off, 
any, am, ill, allow, element, err o7 oar, orbit, airs, arise. 

2. Another, us, easy, assassin, error, oral, offer, annals, honor, hole, or — 
whole, holder, hold, happen, head, heed o7 hood, half, heavy, here or hear. 

3. Hopper, hobble, whirl, wheel, hospital, hen, house, haste, heat, 
Hessian. Isle, oil, owl, whom, he, my. ; 

4. All, or, own, self, had, what, committee, without, weil, ever, over, 
every or very, other, during, general, before, world, hand, account. 
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SENTENCES, 


“1. Every boy may go home. [hope Eli willnot halloo ir the 
street as he did yesterday. 

2. Joe hurt his heel, for whichI am sorry. Each pupil may have 
a ticket to the exhibition. 

3. Have you any apples to give away? All our own trees are 
barren this summer. . 

4, We ought to love God and our neighbor and do good at all 
times; that is the law. 

5. I would not hurt a hair of the urchin’s head, if I knew the act 
would make me rich. 

6. The hope of reaching the top of the hill sustained us as we toiled 
over the rough and stony heath. : 

7. Wehourly expect to receive a very elegant present from hom 
»y Adams Express. , 
8. The assassin was found hidden under the elephant, who tried 
to protect the man from his enemies. 
9. My heart was heavy when I saw that all hope of my father’s 
convaiescence was vain. 

10. The rogue was ousted from his position as cashier of the bank 
which he had robbed. 

11. I have half a mind to inform the teacher of the error she made 
in her statement. 

12. Half the quarrels of people arise from misunderstandings be- 
tween those who really like each other. 





WRITING EXERCISE 
Especially requiring the application of principles given in Chap. 10. 


Pray can you show me the way to Plainfield? Try to utter only 
what you know istrue. Do not cry for the scratch of a cat’s claw. 
Three flies alighted on my flute. Jethro has offered a wager that he 
can throw Jasper thrice in three minutes. The usher did me the 
honor to introduce me to the head teacher. Iam eager to know my 
future neighbor. The viper is a spiteful animal. The muffled bell 
tolls at a funeral. That man is blest who has never been blistered. 
A plate of bread and meat is a pleasant thing when hunger makes the 
sauce. ‘“ Labor not for the meat which perisheth, but for that mea 
which endureth unto everlasting life.” 

Twist the thread and then it will be strong enough to secure the 
beetle. Cyril, please to settle the bill for that satchel, and be civil 
about it. The squirrel nibbled at the squash and then set. up a squeal 
of pleasure. Sinners must suffer for sinning, that society may be 
protected. The social glass often leads to very unsocial feelings 
among those who drinkit. An inquest was held over the body of the 
drowned maiden, and a letter was found in her pocket which un- 
folded the secret of her miserable end. The lecturer’s inference was 
that the lady was under angelic influence. My wound became in- 
flamed by my efforts to inflate the balloon, and the pain was too great 
for longer endurance; so I secured the rupes tothe tree and sought 
shelter from the inclement weather. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
SPECIAL VOCALIZATION. 


Illustrated by Plate 14. 


SEecTION 1.—THr AR AND Ex-HOOKS are often used in a third and 
especia) manner, as substitutes for the stems ‘ R” and “L,” where a 
distinct vowel is beard before the sounds of ‘‘r” or ‘‘1.” The object 
of this exceptional use of the small initial hooks is to express a large 


number of common monosyllables and short words by one stem, 


and tocondense the outlines of many larger words ; thereby facili- 


_ tating both the writing and reading of them. 


By this special application of the initial hooks, they are brought 
under the same rule as the final hooks—that is, to sound afver the 
vowel that follows the stem to which they are attached ; but for the 
representation of the accented or prominent vowel sounding be- 
tween the stem and initial hook, a special scheme of notation is need- 
ed, which is explained in the next section. 


§ 2.—SpPEciAL VOCALIZATION.—The dot vowel signs are substituted 
by minute circles which occupy the same places; written, when prac- 
ticable, defore the stem if the vowel is long, and after the stem if tho 
vowel is short. 

The dash vowel signs are struck through the stems, in their own 
proper directions when it is practicable. If the direction of the stem 
renders some divergence necessary, the horizontal dashes should be 
inclined a little downward at the right end, and the perpendicular 
dashes slightly to the right or left. The natural vowel in ‘‘heard” 
and ‘‘ cur” may usually be left undenoted. 

Whenever the writing of a dash or compound sign through the 


_ stem would interfere with a hook or circle, it should be written at the 


extreme end which is nearest to its proper place. 


SHortT Worps.—There is a limit to the use of the Ar and El- 
hooks and special vocalization for the expression of short words. 
A large proportion of those which end in ‘‘r” or ‘‘1” should ter- 
minate with the stems R or L, See Plate 9, lines 16 and17. The 
following rules, and words on‘ Plate 14, lines 1-8, define the limit. 

1st. Use the Ar-hook when the sound of ‘‘r,’”’ preceded by a single 
simple vowel, succeeds the sounds of the stems K, &, SH, L,TH, TH, 
N, Mor W. For examples, see lines 1 and 2, plate 14. 

Observe in reading to sound the stem first, the vowel next, and the 
hook after both. A final circle or loop will of course sound after all 
the preceding powers. ‘ 

2d. Use the £l-hook when the sound of ‘1,’ preceded by a single 
vowel, follows the sounds of the stems §, Z, SH, L, Ror W. Ex- 
amples on lines 8 and 4. ; 

Since the stem “S” is halved only when a vowel precedes its sound, 
words containing three consonant sounds, and beginning with ‘‘s” 
and ending with ‘‘t,”” must commence with the circle, and have the 
second consonant sign—the stem—halved for the addition of ‘‘t”; 


the special vocalization not being needed. Line 4, last words. 
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da. Use the initial hooks and special vocalization in writing the 
words on lines 5, 6, 7 and 8; also in monosyllables ending in 
“ch ;” and in those ending in ‘‘rk,’’ except after F or Z, when the 
stem R is used. Read lines 5,6and7. Where the outline begins 
with acircle, its sound comes first, and immediately precedes that of 
the stem. Line 8, first part. 

The stem W, whether simple or modified (that is, having an ad-- 
junct), is halved to add either ‘‘t”’ or ‘‘d;” and a few outlines given 
on the latter part of line 8 are halved for the addition of ‘‘d.” Usu- 
ally, initially hooked or circled stems when uncombined, follow the 
rule for simple single stems, and are halved only for ‘‘t,” except to 
form the past tense of verbs written with the special vocalization. 


Monosyllables and short words beginning with a vowel, which ter- 
minate with “r’’ or “1,” and are not included in the preceding lists, 
should terminate with the stems Ror L. “ Verse” is written ‘* V Rs,” 
to avoid conflict with “ phrase” (Frs,) should the vowel be omitted ; 
“force” is written ‘‘ FRs,” for the same reason. 


Nore.—Whenever a doubt exists as to whether the initial hooks and special 
vocalization are applicable to a particular word, it should be remembered that 
the Special Vocalization is, more than any other principle of phounographic 
writing an expedient for brevity rather than anecessity; and that ‘‘rt”’ or ‘‘rd,” 
**1t” or ‘1d’? will in most cases becorrectly written by the attachment of ‘‘ Rt’’ or 
“Lt” to the preceding stem, whenever a definite outline results. And even further,” 
that the larger number of the words given on lines 5 to 8 of plate 14, will be correctly 
written if the stems Er or El are used instead of the hooks. Yet the use of the 
shorter forms, especially in the more common words, is advantageous, both to 
brevity and legibility, and therefore itis well for students to accustom themselves 
to their use as soon as possible. 

§ 4.—DIssYLLABLES AND LONGER Worps.—In writing words of two 
or more syllables, which are represented by outlines consisting of more 
than one stem, the Ar and E!-hooks may be freely used, with either 
their proper or special power, and in place of cither Er or Ree, El or 
Lee, whenever by their use aclearer or more compact outline can be 
obtained than by using the stem signs. Where a hook will not show 
plainly, the corresponding stem may be used, as it ‘‘ never.” 

When the sounds ‘‘sl’’ are final, asin “ vessel,” they should be de- 
noted by sL, or by Sl if the latter makes a better joining. The conso- 
nant “r” occurring after “sk” in the middle of a word, as in “ de- 
scribe,” is represented by turning the circle on the under side of the 
‘*k,” instead of turning it on the outside of the angle. Line 9. 


§ 5—When ‘ r”’ or “1” is the second consonant in a prefix or first 
syllable, it is usually expressed by its initial hook. The Ar-hook is 
omitted from words beginning with ‘‘ for,’ but retained in “ far” and 
‘‘fore.’’ The outlines of words ending in “ nary,” ‘‘nli,” or “ngli,” 
may terminate with the stems N and NG, having the initial hook for 
‘“‘r” or ‘‘1”; but in that case the final tick, as used in “any,” should 
be attached to the stem, to denote the terminal vowel ‘‘Y.” Line 12. 


-§ 6. The final syllables ‘‘ ter” and ‘‘ der” should be represented 
by ‘‘ Tr” and “‘ Dr,” instead of doubling the curved stem, if the 
word is a verb in the past tense, and the curve such that it does 
not admit of ‘““D” being joined; see ‘‘order.” Also, in special 
cases, where the word might conflict with some other word of the 
same part of speech and in the same position, as ‘‘ feather,”— 
“fetter.” Line 13. : 


* 


> 
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Th. re is, however, an advantage in the use of the lengthening prin- 


ciple and “'Per”.-hook which should not be overlooked. They indicate 


invariably a final syllable ending with ‘‘r”; while Tr or Dr may be 
succeeded by a vowel. Phonographic writers avai] themselves of this 
fact to distinguish by outline words especially calculated to conflict 
in reading ; as “ center,” written sNtr, and “‘ sentry”’—sNTr. 

To indicate, as far as possible, the presence of a following vowel 
without es its sign, it is advisable in short words to use the 
En-hook for ‘‘n,” in the middle as well as at the end of words, when 


that sound is tek followed by a vowel ; and to employ the stem form 


whenever a vowel does succeed the ‘‘n” sound. Whenever the above 
direction cannot be applied, the In-hook may be substituted for the 
En-hook ; see the word ‘‘ finch.” In longer words the In-hook may 
take the place of the stem N. The Ef- hook is used, regardless of any 
following vowel, whenever an outline is made more : definite by its 
use. Line14, first part. 

In long or difficult forms, the imperfect formation or even the en- 
tire omission of a hook is occasionally allowed ; and this license forms 
one method for the contraction of long outlines and thesymmetrising of . 
indefinite ones. Thesame effect is often produced by the use of hooks 
and circles in the place of stems in the middle of phonographic words, 
since they break what would otherwise be a continous stem-outline, 
and by giving definiteness to the forms, add _ greatly to the legibility 
of the writing. The geners al rule for wr ting final ‘‘ns” with the 
En-hook and circle, and ‘‘ nt” by the En- hook on a half. length stem, 
is often disregarded where it is convenient to finish the foregoing part 
of the word with a circle or hook ; and ‘‘ ant” or ‘‘ ent,” as well as 
“net,” is written ‘‘ Nt ;’ and “‘ance” and ‘‘ence,” like ‘‘ ness,” are 
written with ‘‘ Ns.” The syllable ‘‘ less” is sometimes necessarily 
written, Ls, and ‘‘al” with Z. Line 14, last part. 

$7. For the purpose of further securing distinct and easy outlines, 
it is allowable in some cascs to use ‘ Ree” to represent the sound of 
**y” when not followed by a vowel. For instance, when ‘‘s,” as a 
representative of the syllable ‘‘ ser,” makes a better joining with the 
succeeding stem than ‘‘sR,” as in ‘‘serve,” ‘‘surgeon,” and their 
derivatives. Also, when some distinction is needed between outlines, 
as in ‘*‘ birth’—BRTH, which is thus distinguished from ‘‘ breath” — 
BrTH. ‘‘ Ree” is also preferred to ‘‘ Er” in the middle of an outline, 
whenever the use of the latter or of the Ar-hcok would make an in- 
definite form, or extend the outline too far downward asin ‘* pur- 
sue,” ‘‘party,”’*‘ tardy.” See note, P: 38. 

On the contrary, when a vowel doves follow the sound of ‘‘r,” itis 
occasionally necessary to use ‘‘ Er” instead of ‘‘ Ree,” as in ‘‘ cere- 
mony.” In long words, ‘‘ Er” before M gives a neater outline, and 
is allowable, whether followed by a vowel or not. Line 15. 


$8.—Words ending with the sounds of ‘‘rr,” “rl,” “ll,” and 
Ir, » have their terminations represented as role 

ist, ‘‘rr,” with a single intermediate vowel, as in ‘“ bearer,” py 
Py Ears with two intermediate vowels, as in ‘‘ barrier” By Re 

) 2d, “rl,” with no intermediate vowel, as in ‘furl,’ by the Ar- 
hook attached to the stem sign of the previous consonant, followed 
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Ky To PLATE 14. | 
SPECIAL VOCALIZATZION. 


1. Care, car, cart, card, court, occur, rear, roar, sure, share, sh rt, 
shirt, nor, More, mourn. 

2, Third, thirst, there, lore, learn, large, war, wart or ward, worst, 
work, warm, wharf, word, worm. worth. morn, 

8. Assail, assailed, soul, zeal, shell, shalt, shield, loll, lull, reel, 
rule, rail roll, realm, relate, relative, relation (and derivatives). 


4, Wall, wail, well, wealth, wheel, whale, while , (add the initial 
vowel tick for ‘‘awhile,”) wild, wool. Salt, consult, assault, assert, 
assaulted, assorted, sort, sorted, concert, consent. 


5, Appear, perch, bark, dark, durst, dear, cheer, chirp, church, 
George, germ, jerk, call, cool, gull, gulf. Also, ‘‘far, farm, farce, 
till, tell, park, Charles, charge.” : 

6. Four, fort, ford, foarth, false, fault, full, fill, film, filch, verge, 
verb, verse,* valve, knell, nail, null, mill, milk, (kneel). 

7. Meal, mail, mile, year, yore, yule or you'll, Yale, yawl, curl, 
girl, pearl, churl, hurl, furl, mar) (snarl). 

8. Swell, swelled, swelter, swill, swilled, small, school. Toward, 
told, child, gold, glad, hard, heard, hoard, bred, lord. sound 

9. Debar, barber, farmer, impart, divulge, degenerate, majority, 
never, vessel, axle, muscle, hustle, prescribe, descriminate, destroy. 

10. Charter, delicate, darker, border, correct, collect, college, col- 
legian, knowledge, gerkin, childrea, sharpen, carbon, garden. 

11. Furlong, fulfill, former, vulgar, thirty, thermometer, perfect, 
relief or relieve, relieved, release, relevant, reluctant, railroad, pur- 
chase. 

12. Ordinary, preliminary, extraordinary, mercenary, voluntary, 
dignitary, prefatory, voluptuary, secondary, actuary, votary. 

13. Water, watery, order, ordered, letter, elder, later, older, farther, 
further, filter, shelter, shorter, bartered, betrayed. 

14. Punch, punish, lynch, lineage, finch, presence, persons, busi- 
ness, present, dependence, .defendant, descendant, definite, useless- 
HeS§. 

15. Serve, served, servant, sergeant, certain, survey, circuit, ser- 
mon, birth, breath, reciitude, research, ceremonial. 

16. Bearer, horror, career, terror, terrier, merrier, pearl, hurl, patil 
moral, loyal, real, serial. 

17. Ethereal, aerial, parallel, valor, color, dollar, muiler, gallery, 
pillory, collier — SOiTy er: auxilliary. 
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by the stem L (see line 7, last part); with an intermediate vowel as in 
‘“ barrel,” by ‘‘ Rl’; with two intermediate vowels as in ‘‘ burial,” 
by “ RL” ' 

8rd, “11” by “ Li.” 

Ath, “lr,” with one or more intermediate vowels, by ‘“‘ Zr;” or 
“ZR,” if the former wi!! not unite clearly. When there are two in- 
termediate vowels, the stem Yay may in some cases represent them, 
and precede the stems Er or Rec. Lines16 and17. The terminations 
‘*shr’’ and ‘‘shl’’ may be struck up or down, as is most convenient. 

Norrt.—Variety of form, in the outlines of words which consist of the same con- 
sonant elements, and are therefore liable to conflict in the reading of phonographic 
notes, is the surest method of securing the needed distinction. For in rapid 
writing it is difficult at all times to preserve the proper shading of the stems, or 
the exact positions of compound outlines, and the vowel sign which would give 
definiteness is omitted through haste. But this variation of form should, as far as 
possible, be made conformable to some other Phonographic rule or principle, by 
which it can be classified, and be readily deciphered by another person then the 
writer. 


le RPP a Thee. 
Kry To READING LEsson JV. 
SAGACITY OF DOGS. 


An instance of remarkable sagacity in a Newfoundland dog is ‘hus 
related: ‘‘ A vessel was driven by a storm on the eastern coast of 
England. The surf was rolling furiously. Hight men were calling 
for help, but not a boat could be got off to their assistance. At length 
a gentleman came on the beach with a Newfoundland dog. He di- 
rected the attention of the noble animal to the vessel, and put a short 
stick in his mouth. The intelligent and courageous dog at once 


understood his meaning, and sprang into the sea, fighting his way » 


through the foaming waves. He could not, however, get close enough 
to the vessel to deliver that with which he was charged. But the 
crew joyfully made fast a rope to another piece of wood, and threw 
it towards him. The sagacious dog saw the whole business in an 
instant; he dropped his own piece and immediately seized that which 
had been cast to him, and then with a degree of strength and deter- 
mination almost incredible, he dragged it through the surge and de- 
livered it to his master. By this means a line of communication was 
formed, and every man on board saved. 

Another dog of this breed showed his cleverness by carrying mes- 
sages. He would take orders to the workmen who resided at a short 
distance from the house, and would scratch impatiently at their 
door until he obtained admittance. 





SENTENCES FOR WRITING. 


The Supreme Court heard the case. ‘The Judge made a ruling. 
We learned a lesson from the learned man. I don’t care for a hoard 
of gold and silver. Neither George nor Charles appears to under- 
stand the problem. ‘‘The word of the Lord is sure” What sort of 
a world is this ? 


‘' The world is round, and, like a ball, seems swinging in the air; 
A sky extends around it all, and stirs aie shining there.”’ 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE VEE-HOOK—PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES—CONTRACTIONS. 
Illustrated by Plate 15. 


Section 1.—THrE Vrr-Hoox.—This is a long, pointed, final hook for 
the sound cf ‘‘f”’ or ‘‘v,” which is attached to curved stems. Like 
the other final hooks, it is used when no vowel follows its sound; it 
is not, however, uniformly employed, as is the corresponding Ef- 
hook on straight stems, and it should not be attached to any half- 
length stem. Line 1. 


§ 2.—Prerixes.—The initial dot sign for the prefixes ‘‘ com,” ‘‘con” 
and ‘‘cog,” has been already described. When these syHables occur 
in the middle of a word, they are usually indicated by breaking the 
outline, and writing that part which precedes the ‘‘con,” close to 
or overlapping the remainder. A disjoined prefix should rest on 
the line if its stem is upright or inclined, and above the line if it is 
horizontal. In this class of words, as well as those having outlines 
of more than two stems, strict position according to accent need not 
be observed, unless the stems are all horizontals. Words beginning 
with ‘‘incon,” or a similar prefix, begin with an In-hook curved like 
an N stem and the stem K, joined to the rest of the outline ; the ex- 
pression of ‘‘m,” ‘‘n” or ‘‘g” being omitted except where the En- 
hook is desirable to break the outline. To denote ‘‘inac” or *‘unae,” 
invert the In-hook. In some long words, all indication of ‘‘con” or 
‘‘com” is omitted. Lines 2, 3. 

The prefixes in, all, with, where, for, ever, over and self, are denoted 
. by their word-signs attached to the rest of the outline ; position being 
governed by the accent of the whole word, except that where must 
keep its place above the line, and self on the line. Fore is expressed 
by Fr or FR, here by & through the line ; retro by RR; ortho by TH 
initially ticked ; hand by Hnd or hNd; magni-e-a by M disjoined, 
‘above the remainder of the outline. The prefix ‘‘ir,” denoting a neg- 
ative, is usually expressed by the Ar-hook on the stem R. Lines 4, 5. 


§ 3.—Surrrxes.—The following suffixes may be expressed by suitable 
stems or adjuncts when they cannot be conveniently written in full : 
Ble or bly by B; ful or fully by F, or the Ef or Vee-hook ; ever by V 
or the Ef or Vee-hook ; soever by the circle and V ; sh:l or sh'ly or ship 
_ by SH, up or down, it being sometimes disjoined for the latter suffix ; 
ology by J. Denote in by the En-hook ; on by the In-hook ; of, Ef or 
Ive-hook ; fore, F or Fr; ward, Wd ; yard, Rd or Yd; hand, Hnd or 
Nd ; self and selves, by the small and large circle ; hood or head, by Hd 
or D; hearted, by RTd.. The signs for the following suffixes should 
be detached from the preceding outline: Mnt for mental or mentality ; 
Bs for bleness ; F's for fulness; Ls for lessness. Lines 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Ty and ry may be expressed by the El and Ar-hooks instead of the 
stems LZ and Rk, whenever clearness of form is increased thereby. 
Where it seems necessary, a final vowel tick may be added. 

In writing long words, a close or open diphthong sign may be 
sometimes used between stems, or at the end of the final stem, the 
angle turning in any convenient direction. 


sn 
— see 
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When several straight stems in the same direction follow each other, 
as in ‘‘diatetic,” ‘‘cachexy,” a medial vowel-tick may be used to break 
the outline. Line 1( 


— 99 


§ 4. The compound vowel sign for ‘‘ti” or ‘‘eu,” is not to be used 
initially, the stem Y being always employed to begin such words as 
‘‘use,” ‘‘Hurope,” etc. When the sound is medial, it may be repre- 
sented by Y, the Yay-hook, or the diphthong sign for ‘‘eu.” It is, 
however, frequently left unrepresented. See last Jines of Sec. 8, 
Chap. 10. 

It is to be understood that the circle on the En-hook side of a 
straight stem, when immediately followed by the same straight stem, 
represents ‘‘ns” ; if the sound of ‘‘r” is required to follow that of 
the second stem, the Ar-hook should be clearly formed on that second 
stem, in which case there will be no ‘‘n” expressed. 

Hither form of the Shun-hook may be used to secure an easy and 
distinct joining with a following stem. It may also be used to include 
a preceding vowel after a half-length or finally-hooked stem, or after a 
lengthened curve. After a lengthened curve, the Ive-hook has the 
_ power of ‘‘tive,’ and the In-hook the sound of either ‘‘n” or ‘*-n”. 
Line 11. 


§ 5.—The outlines of words ending in “‘ ciation,” are best termina- 
ted with the double-sized circle and In-hock ; especially when SH 
_ does not join distinctly with the preceding stem. Write association, 
SSHshn. After the Ster-loop, the In-hook denotes either ‘“‘n” or ‘‘shn.” 

It is allowable to substitute the En-hook by the In-hook, when the 
former is necessarily omitted {rom a full-length stem. 

_ In some cases the sound of ‘‘ng” before K, is allowed to be repre- 
sented by the En-hook. 

The Way-hook, when in connection with the circle, may be indica- 
ted, like the Ar-hook, by turning the circle on the left or under side 
of the stem. Line 12. 

The stem NG for ing, and NGs for ings, should be added to full 
outlines when practicable, rather than the final dot and the small de- 
tached circle ; but the dot and circle are preferable after a word-sign, 
contraction, or very brief outline. 

Where ‘‘t.” or ‘‘d,” ending a word in the present tense, is expressed by 
halving, as in ‘‘act,” the sound may be denoted by the stem T or D 
when writing the past tense, provided that the halving of T or D will 
give a plainer form than would the adding of a full-length T or D to 
the halved outline of the present tense. Occasionally the endings 

ed, ted, ded, tude, ness, ith, etc., must be disjoined. Lines 13, 14. 

Words ending in the sounds of It, ld, rt or rd, when followed by the 
syllables ed, eth, ness or ing, may have the half-length / or r, struck 
upward, so.as to avoid raising the hand to add a disioined character. 

In a few cases where the same consonant is repeated without a 
vowel between, both are represented, as in soul-less, whol-ly. 

In positive and negative forms of the same word, the In-hook or 
the initial tick serves as a distinction. 

A circle added to a word or word-sign may express either the plural 
number or possessive case of a noun, the 3d person singular of a 
verb, or a derived adjective. Line 14. 

The Ar-hook and the small loop are used to add ‘‘er 
to many words end word-signs, 


2? 


and ‘‘est 
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Key To Puate 15. 
VEE-HOOK—PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES—-CONTRACTIONS. 


1. Life, leave, thief, theft, thrift, fife or five, favorite, knave, knav- 
ery, enough, sheaf, wove, woof, conservatism, live, lived. 

2. Decompose, disconcert, accommodation, accompanied, recom- 
mend, reconciliation. unreconciled, recognized, misconstrue, non- 
committal, circumvent, inconsolable. 

3. Inconstant, uncomplaining, incognito, inaccuracy, unaccounta- 
ble; inconsiderate, inconceivable, circumlocution, circumference, 
circumscribe. ; 

4, Inmate; although, almighty ; withdraw, withold, withheld ; 
whereby, wherefore ; forget, forgotten, forbidden ; evermore ; over- 
flow. 

5. Self-esteem, self-conceit ; foreknow, forego ; hereupon, here- 
with ; retrograde ; orthodox; hand-writing, handmaid; magnetism ; 
irreverent. 

6. Commendable, forcible; painful, handful, graceful, faithful, 
healthfulness, cheerfulness ; however, wherever, whichever, whoever, 
whosoever, whatever, whenever. 

7. Howsoever, whensoever, whencesoever ; penitential, essential, 
non-essentials ; friendship, lordship, statesmanship ; therein, with- 
in, herein ; whereon, thereon ; out-of, whereof, thereof. 

8. Therefore, heretofore ; seaward, onward, heavenward ; grave- 
yard, vineyard ; short-hand, long-hand; herself, ourselves, your- 
selves ; manhood, brotherhood, boyhood. 

9. Childhood, Godhead ; light-hearted, hard-hearted, faint-hearted; 
ornamental, detrimental ; feebleness, nobleness; fruitfulness, care- 
fulness ; heedlessness. 

10. Likely, weekly, mockery, millinery, popery or peppery; dow- 
ery, medium, malaria ; diatetic, cachexy, prohibit. 

11. European ; fusible, purity, beautiful ; responsible, indispensa- 
ble; destructive ; auctioneer, dictionary, educational, foundation ; 
alteration, nutritive ; northern. 

12. Negotiation, denunciation; illustration ; ornament, atonement ; 
ninety ; bank, crank, link; disquisition, disqualify. 

13. Buying, hoping, dosing or dozing, advertising, partings, meet- 
ings, boarding; invited, sprouted, benighted, granted; widened, 
lendeth, appropriateness, gently. 

14. Afforded, folding, boldness, melteth ; wholly ; unknown, un- 
natural, unnecessary ; illegal ; farmers or farmer’s, prospers or pros- 
perous, industries or industrious. 

15. Sharper, fairer, fuller, greatest, happiest ; indisputable-bly, 
professional-ly, material-ly, official, officially ; J. 8. and T. C. Rich- 
ardson. 

16. Preliminary, transcendental, jurisprudence ; camped, misstate, 
hungry, postmaster, mostly, boastful, explanatory, satisfaction, re- 
markable. 

17. Sensibility, fidelity, majority, liberty; wintry, wondrous; 
appointment, attainment, thenceforward, husbandman, Pennsylva- 
nia, influential, wash. 
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When the only distinction between an adjective and its derived ad- 
verb is the sound of ‘‘i,” both may be represented by the same form, 
if it is inconvenient to mark the difference. 

Denote the initial of a proper name by the sign which most exactly 
expresses the corresponding Roman letter, rather than by that charac- 
ter which denotes the real sound. Thus, write the stem G as the ab- 
breviation for George, 'T for Theodore, P for Philip, etc. Represent S 
by the stem S on the line, and Cby S through it. Write A—heavy dot 
on the line—for Alfred, Arthur or Augustus, and H—the dot below the 
line—for Emma, Earnest or Eugene, as well as for Eli. Line 15. 


§ 6.—Contractions.—Outlines of more than one consonant charac- 
ter which do not represent all the consonant sounds in the word, 
are called ‘‘ contractions.” They are employed for very frequently- 
recurring words, and where the full outline is very long or awkward, 
or where some peculiar difficulty occurs in the representation of some 
consonant. Most contractions are made in accordance with certain 
rules. These should be applied with judgment, for the shortest formis 
not always the best. Legibility is a more essential quality than brevity; 
and outlines should never be so contracted as to make it difficult for 
the writer to read his or her notes. Speed in writing is acquired by 
constant practice rather than by using the briefest possible outlines. 

The following are the rules upon which contractions are usually 
made : 

1st. The outlines of very long words are best contracted by leaving 
the latter part of the word unwritten. 

2d. The signs for slightly sounding consonants may be omitted, 
as ‘*p” in “prompt,” one “‘s” in ‘misspell ;” “<t” in ‘‘postpone ;” **g@” 
in ‘‘ungry ;” ‘‘k” in ‘‘anwious,” etc. The small circle may be substi- 
tuted for the small loop in the middle of a word, leaving the sound of 
**t” unrepresented whenever an easier form will result. 

3d. Long outlines may be shortened by the omission of an initial 
or medial K, or some other medial stem that can be left ont without 
impairing the legibility of the outline. Line 16. 

4th. The outlines of words of three or more syllables ending with 
“rty” or ‘‘l:ty,” may be shortened by halving the final stem Ff or L, 
or any final stem having the El or Ar-hook. 

5th. The hook-signs are sometimes imperfectly formed or omitted 
in the middle of an outline when they cannot be made without extra 
trouble. The stem W, when initial, may be substituted by the initial 
tick before CH and SH. Line 17. Also ‘‘Contractions,” page 74. 

§ 7.—PuHrasine.—This expedient to gain rapidity of execution is ad- 
mitted into Business Phonography to a very limited extent; but 
words that have a close grammatical dependence on each other, and 
whose outlines combine easily and yet distinctly, may be joined in 
phrase writing. In all cases observe this Rute: The rrest word of a 
phrase must be written in its proper position; except that the signs for J, 
how and in may have their position governed by that of the stem or 
other sign to which they are attached. Full directions for phrasing 
will be found in Chap. 15. 

§ 8.—The Reading Lessons which follow this chapter are mostly 
written with the full forms which constitute the Business Style of 
Phonic Shorthand. Students should copy, and then write them from 
the Key alone several times. 
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CONTRACTIONS AND SPECIAL OUTLINES FOR 
COMMON WORDS, 


\ according-ly-to, 
jean tage, 


| advantages-ous. 


- Ate ec inhatt a almost, 


) already. 
See | ah s: He ily te altogether, 
sf 1B bai 
a Lo. oi, S before, between, 
5, ie 1 betimes, beyond. 
Me scot § betwixt, believe, 
at SS ) believed. 


§ Co. or came, 
7 calculate. 


as Px enttialie common, 
eg eC A commandment. 


Rieke Bed S72 § counsel, cancel, 


{ consequence. 


o> ok ; consequent, chris- 
(Phan — er tian, christianity. 


ra § children, childhood, 
Pip airy Vi ae ree 7 brotherhood. 


character, 
characters-ize. 


characteristic, 
caricature. 


circumstance, 
circumstances, 
circumstantial. 


Tae | 
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domestic, 
disadvantage, 
disadvantages-ous, 


down-stairs, 
distinguish, during, 


dwelling-place, 
delinquent, dwarf, 


differences, difficult. 


beh 
ee % § enlarge, equal, 
eae’ 1} equality. 
ce. Ge : especial, exchange, 
<\ elementary. 
DR ya" ae §extemporary, | 


{ ever, 


A Sees Li § evermore, 


{ everlasting. 


Bie pg establish- 
ae. entire. 


ak \ .. jextinguish, 
pices Ty ( forever. 


“™  { frequently, 


) form. 


eis é Bees 
firmly. 


Ac § generally, judicial-ly, 
1S L/ ey judiciously. 


government, 


4 ry 
er Th cy ; governmental. 


iy Y § indifferent-ence, 
A Spe ve “\s 7 individual, influence, 


; — es ; inquiry, 


inhabitants. 


§ intellect, intellectual 
| intellectuality, 


§ irregular 
} irregularit iy. 
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longer, linger. 


or ae 
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meanwhile. 


{ member, 
? million. 








{ millions, 
) millionth, 





Sao ~ -o— . J Mistake, 
mistaken. 


} movement, 


pe SS multitude. 
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z ' 2A mercenaries, 

, < { naturalization. 
i 

L a never, 

, pads ae ial nevertheless. 

es (eS aN \ notwithstanding, 
: ek number, numbered. 
Moot 

; obi ee Ohio, Iowa, 

4 opinion. 


opportunity, 
honestly, honesty. 


part, party, 
pecuniary. 


aera 
ses 


~~ 


purpose, 
pursue. 


Ne 


pursued, 
pursuit. 


pursuance, 
particular. 


particulars-ize 
phonography, 
phonographer. 


phonic, 
phonographic. 


practice, 
practices. 


ee Seth as See a oes ee 


practiced, 
practical, 






§ practicable, 
{| practicability. 


ela ta prin- 
ciples, principally. 
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Sra public-ish, publica- 
ce oN tion, publisher. 
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question, 
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§ quantity, 
| quarter. 


{ quite, quiet, 
right, riot. 


recollect, recollec- 
tion, reference, 
remembrance. 


remark, 
remarkable. 


S regular, 
/ report. 


ae remember-ed, 


reporter, 
reporting. 


ae 


§ represen t-ed, 


“aN foie / represents-ives, 


eh J 


aoe 


af hea 
{ subject-ed, subjec- 


ae te 
Sos mS { tion, subjective, 
Gs 
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representatiy c, 
representation. 


{ republic-an, 
} remonstrate. 


Reverend, 
} resurrection. 


{ satisfaction, several, 
( sometimes, 


j secret, spirit, shalt, 
{ subordinate. 


significant-nce, 
them, themselves, 


up-stairs, usual-ly, 
unusual-ly. 
issue. 


{ world, think or youtr 
) youthful, the other. 
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REFUSING WINE WITH WASHINGTON. 


Toward the close of the Revolutionary War, an officer in the army had occasion 
to transact some business with Gen. Washington, and repaired to Philadelphia for 
that purpose. Before leaving, he received an invitation to dine with the General, 
which he accepted, and upon entering the room he found himself in the company 
of a large number of guests. As they were mostly strangers to him, and he was of 
a naturaliy modest, unassuming disposition, he took a seat near the foot of the ta- 
ble, and refrained from taking an active part in the conversation. Just before 
dinner was concluded, Gen. Washington stood up and called him by name, and 
requested him to drink a glass of wine with him. 

‘Will you have the goodness to excuse me, General ?”’ replied the officer ; “I 
have made it a rule never to drink wine.” 

All eyes were instantly turned upon the young officer, and a murmur of surprise 
and indignation ran round the table. That aperson should be so unsocial and so 
mean as never to drink wine, was really too bad ; but that he should abstain from 
it on an occasion like that, and even when offered to him by Washington himself, 
was perfectly intolerable. 

Washington saw at once the feeling of his guests, and promptly addressed them: 

‘*Gentlemen,”’ said he, ‘‘our friend is right; I do not wish any of my guests to 
partake of anything against their inclinations; and I certainly do not wish them to 
violate any established principle in social intercourse with me. I honor my friend 
for his frankness, for his consistency in thus adhering to an established rule which 
can never do him harm, and for the adoption of which I have no doubt he has good 


and sufficient reasons.”’ 
>—+@>—~+ —__—_____— 


SELF-CONTROL IN TEACHERS. 





On a certain occasion the great teacher Plato was about to strike one of his 
slaves, but, while his hand was in the air, he suddenly checked himself, still retain- 
ing it in its elevated and menacing position. The poor slave after some hesitation 
ran away, but his master stood transfixed to the spot, as if he were a statue. An 
intimate friend having observed this transaction, asked the philosopher what he 
meant by such singular conduct. ‘I am now,”’ said he, ‘‘chastising an angry 
man.’’ He had postponed his slave’s punishment, and was punishing himself for 
giving way to anger. Seneca relates that on another occasion this same slave com- 
mitted some offence for which Plato thought it advisable to administer corporal 


punishment, but being under the influence of anger, he addressed his friend Speu- — 


sippus, who happened to be near, saying, ‘‘Do thou chastise this fellow; Tam 
angry, and might go farther than becomes me.”’ 

.»' This is the spirit we would commeud. The modern teacher, like his Grecian 
predecessor, should never inflict punishment while under the influence of anger. 
It is true he cannot, like Plato, delegate his power to another, but he can stop his 
uplifted hand and allow the offender time to repent, and his own anger time to evap- 
orate, 
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Would you learn the b:avest thing that man can ever do ? 
Would you be an uncrowned king, absolute and true ? 
Would you seek to emulate all you hear in story, 

Of the Moral, Just, and Great, rich in real glory ? 

Would you lose much bitter care in-your lot below ? 
Bravely speak out, when and where ‘tis right to-utter, No. 


When temptation would you lead to-some pleasant wrong ; 
When she calls you to give heed to her syren song ; 

When she offers bribe and smile, and-your conscience feels 
There is nought but shining guile in-the gifts she deals ;— 
Then, oh, then, let courage rise to-its strongest flow, 
Show that you-are brave as wise, and firmly answer, No. 


Few have learned to-speak this word when-it should-be spoken ; 
Resolution is deferred, vows to-virtue broken; 

More of courage is required this one word to-say, 

Than to stand where shots are fired in-the battle fray 

Use-it fitly, and you'll see many-a lot, below, 

May be schooled, and nobly ruled, by power to-utter, No. 


HOW TO PROSPER IN BUSINESS. 


1. In-the first-place make up your-mind to accomplish whatever 
you undertake. Decide upon some particular employment, and- 
persevere in-it. All difficulties are overcome by diligence and 
assiduity. 

2. Be not afraid to-work with-your-own hands, and-diligently, 
too. A cat in gloves catches no mice. 

3. Attend to-your business yourself. Keep thy shop, and-thy- 
shop will keep thee. 

4. Be frugal. Savethe pence, and-the pounds will take-care-of 
themselves. ; 

5. Be abstemious. , Who dainties love shall beggars prove. 

6. Rise early. Plow deep while sluggards sleep, and-you shall- 


have corn. to-sell and-to keep. 


7. Treat every-one with respect and-civility. Good manners 
ensure success. 

8. Never anticipate wealth from any source than labor ; especially 
never place dependence upon becoming-the possessor of-an inheri- 
tance. He who waits for dead-men’s shoes, may oft go for-a long- 


time barefoot. : 
9. Above all things never despair. God is where he was. He 


helps those who work, and trust in him. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


ORDER OF PRINCIPLES—SPECIAL FORMS. 
Illustrated by various Word-lists. 


Section 1.-—-OrpER or Principtes.—The ease and correctness of a 
student's reading, as well as the facility and accuracy of his or her 
writing, will largely depend on a perfect understanding and ready 
apprehension of the following order of reading the Phonographic 
signs, which is never changed : 


1. In Hook. 7. Final Hooks, En, Shun or Ef. 
2. Circle or loop. 8. Halving or lengthening. 

3. Vowel. 9. In, Ive or 2d Shun-hook. 

4. Stem. 10. Circle or loop. 

5. Initial hook. 11. In-hook. 

6. Vowel. 12. Circle. 


No one outline will contain ali these signs; but whether more or 
less are used, they must followin the order above given. The outline 
for the word ‘‘ unscrew ” will contain the Ist, 2d, 4th, 5th and 6th. 
That for ‘‘splints,” the 2d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th and 10th. That 
for ‘‘ prisons,” the 4th, 5th, 6th, 10th, 11th and 12th. It is good prac- 
tice for students thus to resolve complex outlines into their element- 
ary principles until this order is well understood. In special vocali- 
zation, the vowel sign (No. 6) sounds between the stem and the ini- 
tial hook. 


.§ 2.—Vanrrep Outiines.—Besides the large number of words which, 
having a similar consonantal construction, are distinguished from 
each other by the Initial Vowel Tick, there are others which require 
some further variation of form for distinction. ‘The variation can 
usually be made by a special application of one of the regular phon- 
ographic rules, as will be seenby acareful study of the list, ‘‘ Words 
varied in Outline,’ and that headed ‘‘Special Forms.” These lists, if 
thoroughly practiced on, will greatly aid the student in the selection 
of forms for other words. In cases where the first prominent vowel 
of the root word, instead of the accented vowel of the derivative, gov- 
erns position, the corresponding vowel letter in the printed word is 
italicized. 

§ 3.—Spxcrant Forms.—To secure distinct outlines, and such as can 
be easily made, it is sometimes needful to waive the strict application 
of a rule. See last two paragraphs of §9 6, 7, Chap. 12 ; also notes 
under § 9, Chap. 7, and §6, Chap. 8, together with lines 14, 16, Plate 


14. Although the rules of Phonic Shorthand should not be deviated 


from beyond the express permissions given, the outlines resulting 
from even a strict application of rules will often vary ; and whileshort 
words usually have their forms definitely fixed by the rules, a large 
number of longer words have no particular form either full or con- 
tracted, which is to be regarded as absolutely correct, to the exclusion of 


all others. In selecting forms, attention should be paid, first, to defi- 


niteness, second, to ease or facility, and, third, to susceptibility of con- 
traction into an abbreviated outline that is capable of being made full 
by simple continuation, when it is desirable to increase the ler*bility 
of the notes. 
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§ 4.—Practicr on THE Lists.—At this stage of the student’s advance- 
ment there is no better practice than to compose short sentences, tak- 


ing as a basis and guide the various lists of contracted and special 4 


outlines, and bringing into each sentence one or more words, in their 
order. Thus beginning with the list on page 74, write, ‘‘ According 
to that statement his advantages are great.” ‘+I shall advertise in almost 
every paper.” ‘‘The Judge was already there.” Endeavor to write 
ALL the words in shorthand. After composing a dozen sentences, read 
them over carefully and correct any errors, either of form or position. 
Make it a rule never to begin a new page of writing until you have 
read the preceding one carefully, and criticised it closely. The im- 
portance of thus reading one’s own writing cannot be over-estimated ; it 
will prevent illegible forms, and hesitancy in reading notes. 

When the list on page 74 is finished, work up the list, ‘‘ Words 
varied in outline,” page 88, enlivening the work by reading the story 
of Reynard the Fox, and copying or translating its pages from the 
printed key. Thenifthe student desires an acquaintance with the 
Reporting style, Chapter 15 and the accompanying plates, should be 
thoroughly studied, and the list of ‘‘ Special Forms and Contractions” 
in the latter part of the book, be woven into sentences 


The ‘“ Rules for Outlines,” page 90, and accompanying phonographic 
illustrations, will give the student ageneral review of the main principles 
which govern the writing of Phonic Shorthand. These should be thor- 
oughly mastered before proceeding to the Reporting Style. 
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WORDS OF WISDOM. | 





Shadow owes its birth to light.—Gay. Habit is ten times nature.— ~ 


Wellington. All men, well interrogated, answer well.— Plato. ‘There is 
no real life but cheerful life.—Addison. Silence is one great art of con- 
versation.—Haslitt. He conquers grief who can take a firm resolution. 
—(oethe. Noman needs money so much as he who despises it.— 
Richter. None preaches better than the ant, and she says nothing.— 
Franklin. If God did not exist it would be necessary to invent one.-— 
Voltair. ‘here never was a great man unless through divine inspi- 
ration.—Cicero. We can do more good by being good than in any 
other way.—Roland Hill. Conversation is an art in which a man 
has all mankind for competitors.—Hmerson. The coldest bodies 
warm with opposition, the hardest sparkle in collision. — 
Junius. We know God easily provided we do not constrain 
ourselves to define him.—Joubert. The guilty mind debases the 
great image that it wears, and levels us with brutes.—Havard. Some 
erief shows much of love, but much of grief shows still some want of 
wit.—Shakespear. 'The superiority of some men is merely local ; they 
are great because their associates are little.—Johnson. Good taste is 
the modesty of the mind; that is why it cannot be either imitated or 
acquired.— Madam Gerardin. Subtract from a great man all that he 
owes to opportunity, all that he owes to chance, all that he has gained 
by the wisdom of his friends and by the folly of his enemies, and the 
giant will often be left a pigmy.—Barlow. Meditation is the strength 
of life.—Martineau. 
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WORDS VARIED IN OUTLINE, 
THOUGH HAVING THE SAME CONSONANT ELEMENTS. 


_ § pertain, 


( appertuin. 

{ patient, 

({ passionate. 

{ pattern, 

{ patron. 

property, 
propriety. 


_ S propose, 


{ purpose. 

{ oppressor or ap- 

{ praiser, pursuer. 

§ prosecute, 

{ persecute. 

§ prescribe, 
proscribe. 
protection, 
predication. 
production, 
prediction. 


proportion. 
proportioned, 
proportionate. 
probation, 
prohibition. 
Prussia, 
Persia. 


Prussian, 
( Persian. 


( 
S 
( 
preparation, 
: 
( 
i) 
§ 
( 
{ 


. § Parisian, 
“ ( apparition. 


§ prefer, 

( proffer. 
promise, 
premise. 

§ prominent, 

{ pre-eminent. 
breath, 
birth. 





§ absolute, 
{ obsolete. 
{ beautify, 
( beatify. 


; § abundant, 


( abandoned. 

§ train, 

( turn. 

{ tartar, traitor, ' 

{ trader. 

daught:r, 
doubter. 

§ auditor, 

( auditory. 

{ atonement, 

( attainrent. 

( duration, 
adoration. 


‘idolatry, 


| idolator. 
§ adultery, 
( adulterer. 
idleness, 
dullness. 
{ indefinite, 
? undefined. 
§ domination, 
( damnation, 
§ dimension, 
( condemnation. 
dissection, dessica- 
tion or discussion. 
§ administration, 


( demonstration. 


§ decease, 
( disoase. 

§ decease, 
( diseased. 

§ (contraction for) 

( gentlemen, agent. 
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ale for) gen- 
tleman, giant. 


gentlemanly, gen- 
tle, genteel 
| cost, 
(caus d. 
{ exercise, 
( ex orcise. 
§ corporal, 
( corporeal. 
§ collision, coali- 
) tion, collusion. 


{ cudgel, 

( cajole. 

j extension, 

/ extenuation. 

§ causation, acces- 
/ sion, accusation. 


{ extraction, 

{ extrication. 

§ garden, 

( guardian. 

§ God, 

( guide. 

1 forward, 
froward. 

{ affirm, 

( form. 

{ fierce, 

/ furious. 

( puyaicel, 

1 fiscal. 

funeral, 
funereal. 

§ formerly, 

( formally. 

{ favorite, 

’ favored. 


{ voluble, valuable, 
( available. 


violation, 
valuation. 


§ violent, 
( valient. 
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Ome, 


{ station, 

( situation. 

{ support, 

{ separate. 
sport, 

<pread. 

{ stage, 
stowage. 


( 
peas or study, 
( staid 
§ 


5 
( 


i pice 
| renewed. 


{ repression, 
/ reparation. 
\ refraction, 
/ reflection. 
{ resume, 

/ reassume., 


§ woman, 
/ women. 


land, 
island. 
§ emigration, 
( immigration. 
{ mission, | 
/ machine. 
{ missionary, 
( machinery. 
{ minuet, 
( minute. 


misses. 
1 Mrs. 


§ eminent, 
/ imminent. 


{ amiable, 
| humble. 


{ impassioned, 
/ impatient. 


4 impassionate 


§ invasion, 
innovation. 


go 


RULES FOR PHONOGRAPHIC OUTLINES. 


The following General Rules govern the formation of outlines in 
Puontc SuortHanp. The comparatively few words not written in 
accordance with them, are classed as Word-signs or Special forms. 


Stem SIGNs. 


1. Use the proper Stem-sign to express the only Consonant of 
any word. 


2. Use a Stem-sign to denote the first Consonant of all words, 
except such as begin with ‘‘s’’, or with ‘‘n” preceded by a vowel. 


3. Use a Stem-sign to express the last Consonant in the outline 
of a word that ends with a vowel-sound. [See rule 1, for In. Adjs.] 


4, Use Ree for the sound of “r” when a vowel follows, but Ar 
when one does not. 


5. Write Upright and Slanting Stems downward, and Horizon- 
tals from lefttoright; except that Land Ish are made upward if 
either is the only stem in the outline, and when, as final stems, their 
sounds are followed by a vowel. As initial or medial stems, they may 


be struck up or down. Ree is always made upward, and may be © 


used medially when no vowel follows, to improve the outline. 


6. Use Hay initially, to express the Aspirate before final ‘‘t” ‘‘n” 
‘nd’ ‘‘s” “ns” “st” “zd” ,and ‘‘shun’’; also before the stems Kay and 
Gay, a circle, or an initially hooked stem; and before Ree, and L 
when followed by a vowel. Hay may also be used medially. 


Nore. The Srems are the primary phonographic characters for the 
consonant elements ofthe language. The sounds of the letters M, 
P, B, CH, J, K and G (hard) are always expressed by stems. 

ApJuNotTs are smaller characters, which, for the purpose of short- 
ening or giving definiteness to the outline, arc often used in place of 
the Stem-signs, for the consonant sounds not mentioned above. Most 
of them are attached to the stems cither initially or finally. 

With the exception of the In and Ive-Hooxs, all Hooks, Circles 
and Loops are turned on.the inner side ofthe curved stems. When 
these are Final Adjuncts they are made small to denote merely one 
or more consonant sounds, but large to denote a separate syllable. 


Finat ApDJUNCTS. 


1. Hoox all stems with a small hook— on the left or under side 
of straight stems— to add the sound of ‘‘n’’, ‘and with a large hook to 
add the syllable ‘‘shun.” 


Hook straight stems— on the right side—with a small hook for 
“cf” or ‘‘v”, anda large one for ‘‘ter” or ‘‘ther.” 


2. LENGTHEN all curved stems whether simple or hooked, and the 
straight stems also when finally hooked, to add the syllables ‘‘ter”, 
Moler” or fther.” 


3, Hatve all un-hooked, and uncombined stems, to add ‘‘t” final; 
though § is not halved unless it is preceded by a vowel. 

Halve Way, and any hooked or initially circled stem, and any 
combined stem where the point of junction is defined, to add the 
sound of either ‘‘t’” or‘‘d.” 


4. Add a small Circe to all stems, for ‘‘s” or ‘‘z” medial or final, 
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and a large Circle for a combination of those sounds in one syllable. 


5. Loop all stems to add the combined sounds of ‘‘st” or ‘‘zd” and 
the syllable ‘‘st-r”, when those sounds are final. 

The Final Circles and Loops are turned on the right or upper side 
of straight stems, unless the sound of ‘‘n” immediately precedes their 
powers; then they are written on the left or En-hook side. A small 
circle is made inside of any hook, for the addition of ‘‘s”or ‘‘z.” » 

The terminations ‘‘z:sh'n” and ‘‘s‘zh'n”, as in the words physician 
and decision, are denoted by a large circle followed by the In-hook. 


6. Let the In-Hook conclude the outlines of words ending ina syl- 
lable that is formed by ‘‘n” with a vowel immediately preceding it, 
whenever the sound immediately preceding that syllable is express- 
ed by a vowel sign or an adjunct. 

The Ivr-Hook is used only after half-length stems. 

7. Denote the Past rensE by adding the stem D, by halviug,the 
lasi ctem ofthe outline, or by forming a final circle into a small loop. 


Init1at ADJUNCTS 


1. The Eland Ar-Hooks are chiefly used to express the sounds 
of “1” and ‘r”’ when those sounds immediately follow some other 
consonant sound, as in the words dlew and pray; and, when the 
vowel between the consonants is unaccented or obscure, as in evil 
and offer. But these hooks may be prefixed to complex and combined 
stems, as substitutes for the stems El or Ar, Lee or Ree; and that even 
when a distinct vowel is heard between the sounds of ‘‘l” or ‘‘r” and 
the preceding consonant. The use of the El and Ar-hooks aftera 
distinct vowel, is extended to many monosyllables and short words, 
which are classified on pages 61 to66 of BURNS’ PHONIC SHORTHAND. 

The Large Hooks on straight stems for ‘‘y” and ‘‘w” are used 
only when there is no intervening’ vowel between their sounds and 
that of the preceding consonant. After a circle or the In-hook, ei- 
ther of these hooks may be omitted from the outline, if an awk- 
ward form results from its use. 


2. The Small Circe is used at the beginning of stems whenever 
the word begins with ‘‘s’’, and the Large Circle if it begins with 
“s-s” or ‘‘s'z” 3 except words that are written with the stem §S, un- 
der Rule 1 for the ‘‘Stem-signs”, and derivatives formed from those 
words. Outlines of words beginning with ‘‘st’” commence with the 
Small Loop, un'ess the third consonant is ‘‘n” not followed by a vow- 
el; in that case, begin with a circle and stem T. 

Turn the Initial Circles and Loops on the right or upper side of 
straight stems, unless the sound of ‘‘r” succeeds that of the stem, 
when they are made on the left or Ar-hook side. 


3. The In-Hook is employed to begin all words that commence 
with ‘‘n” preceded by a vowel sound, unless the outline is shorten- 
ed or rendered plainer by the ticked En-stem. 


4. Th Asprrate Tick is used instead of the stem Hay, in cases 
not covered by Rule 6 for ‘‘Stem-signs.” 


5. The Initial Vowrr Tick, as used in the Business style of writ- 
ing, is attached to the beginning of the first stem of all words that 
begin with a vowel sound. In the Reporting style this tick is prefix- 
ed only when it is needful to secure diversity of outline. 
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CHAPTER XvV. 


REPORTING STYLE—CONTRACTIONS AND PHRASING. 
Illustrated by Plate 16. 


Section 1.—The Business Style of Phonic Shorthand, which has 
been explained and illustrated in the preceding pages, differs in sey- 
eral particulars from the Reporting Style, which will be considered 
in this chapter. 

IN THE BUSINESS STYLE, 


1st. An initial tick is uniformly used, except before the stems S and 
R, whenever the word to be written begins with a vowel. 

2d. Full outlines are employed ; the “writing being contracted only 
by the use of a few needful word-signs, and such special forms as are 
necessary to avoid awkward or very “long outlines. 

3d. Very sparing use is made of phrase-writing, two or more words 
being united only when their forms naturally run together, and the 
words themselves are in close grammatical relation. For examples 
of simple phrasing, see Line 1. 


IN THE REPORTING STYLE, 


Ist. The vowel tick is omitted except when needed as a distinction 
between words which would otherwise conflict in reading. The 
aspirate tick also is, in many cases, dispensed with. 

2d. All common and frequently-recurring words are denoted by 
very brief forms, usually by a single stem, either with or without an 
adjunct. Long words, also, are written with more contracted out- 
lines than in the Business Style. 

3d. Phrasing not only implies the joining of word-signs and full 

outlines, but also the representation of a number of short and fre- 
quently-recurring words by the circles, loops, hooks, halving and 
lengthening in connection with the stems; and in some special 
‘phrases the consonants of several successive words are represented 
as they would be if the phrase were but one word. Inall phrase out- 
lines, strict regard must be had to the order in which the various 
powers follow each other, as shown in Sec. 1, Chap. XIV. Line 2. 


§ 2.—The Adjunctive signs are used with a word power as follows : 


ist. Tick AND Hanr-crrcLE S1ens.—The slanting tick for the can be 
attached finally to any stem or hook when the angle of junction can 
be made sufficiently acute. The tick signs for ‘‘a” and ‘‘the” can be 
used in the middle of a few phrase outlines where one will not make 
sense in the place of the other. 

The a-tick may be attached initially whenever it is convenient and 
distinct. Made heavy, it denotes J, and may be used standing alone 
for J, if made perpendicular. The ticks for ‘‘all” and ‘‘who” ean be 
joined initially if kept in position. Thetickfor ‘‘and” may sometimes 
be phrased, and its position be accommodated to the circle or stem to 
which itis attached. The tick for “or” is joined.only ina few special 
cases, No tick should be attached before a circle followed by a stem, | 
lest “5 be mistaken for the In-hook. 


a 


bi 
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A disconnected tick in the 3rd position, slanting downwards to the 
right, is used for ‘‘him,” and takes the small circle for; Sseye ST Ne 
tick for ‘‘ him” is best written detached. 

The half-circle for ‘‘on” is joined only in a few phrases, because 
that for “in” accommodates itself to the position of the second word. 
The sign for ‘‘of” should be phrased only when its uprightness will 
plainly distinguish it. Lines 3; 4. 

‘2d. Frnat Hooxs.—The En- hook may represent an, and, than and 
been. The In-hook, an, and, own, not and done after ‘‘ be.” The Ef 
or Vee-hook may denote have or of. The Ter-hook may express their 
or there, and in a few special cases, other. The Ive-hook is used after 
half-length stems, for have or of. 

The First Shun-hook has no word-power, but the Second Shun-hook 
is used for their, when there is no other way of adding that word, as 
after ticks and half-length stems. Line 5 
3d = Hatvinc anp LENGTHENING. —The halving principle is more 
freely applied to simple stems in the Reporting than it is in the Bus- 
iness style, for the purpose of adding ‘‘d,” though the stem D is still 
often used to give variety to outline and avoid conflict with words 
ending in ‘‘t.” For the purpose of phrasing, any stem or word-sign 
may be halved toadd it or to,though to is usually indicated by proxim- 
ity. The halving principle may be used to express the when that word 
could not be omitted without its absence being detected, as ‘‘for the 
sake of.” The stems representing pronouns may be halved to add 


- would or had. Halving and the En-hook combined express not. Line 6. 


The lengthening of a curved stem or a straight stem finally hooked 
adds their or there. Ina very few instances it may denote other; but 
the facility with which ‘‘ Zr” (the special form for other) is joined, 
renders it unnecessary, as a general thing, to use the lengthening prin- 
ciple for other, and to do so would occasion great ambiguity. The 
words that, let, yet, would, should, as wellas on, of, in, if, when followed by 
their, are best denoted by doubling the length of the stem denoting 
their first consonant sound ; thus omitting the representation of ¢ or d, 
but retaining the initial tick if the word begins with a vowel. Line7. 

4th, CrrciEs aNp Loors.—The small circle is used either initially 
or finally to denote as, has, is or his; also us, in concluding sentences, 
and where neither of the ‘preceding words would make sense. When 
any word denoted by the small circle begins a phrase, the general rule 
that, ‘The first word in a phrase must be in position,” should be 
observed, with the proviso that any tick, circle, kalf-circle, or hori- 
zontal word or word-sign belonging to the first position, may be writ- 
. ten higher or lower, w ith relation to the line of writing, in order to 
bring the second word in position, or as near it as possible. 

As, has, is or his may be added to a word which begins or ends with 
asmall circle, by using the large circle instead, and be added to words 
terminating with a loop, by w riting a small circle on the back of the 
stem. An added 7 or the is shown by changing a final circle into a 
small loop; there is added to words ending with the small circle, and 
occasionally with the small loop, by making the large loop instead of 
-the circle. Lines 8, 9. Also Chap. 6 and Plate 8. 

Sth. rrr Hooxs.—The Ar-hook has the power of or, our, or are. 
The El-hook of ail or will. The Yay-hook of you and the Way-hook of 
we or way. In law reporting, because the word you recurs with great 
frequency, while we is rarely heard, and because the left hand hook is 
the most conveniently made on the stems T, D and CH, the Way-hook 
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may be exceptionally used for you in connection with those stems, 
provided they have no adjunct: we being written with W, when 
phrased with T, D or CH. Lines 10, 11. 


§ 3.—ContTractions.—On subsequent pages will be found a list of 
the principal word-signs and contractions. An examination will 
show that they are based on, or are extensions of, the principles of 
contraction given in Chapter XIII., and they will serve as examples 
upon which the writer can make other contracted forms when neces- 
sary. A special abbreviation may at any time be made for an import- 
ant or leading word or phrase that is likely to be often repeated in the 
course of a lecture or legal case ; as FrCHZshn—French Revolution ; 
TrssB—transfer of the substitute. 

The Past Tense of contracted words is expressed as in full forms, 
viz: by halving, by the small loop, or by the stem D, which is usually 
detached. It is occasionally sufficient to write the same form for the 
past as for the present tense. 


§ 4.—CuancEe or Form.—The usual or regular form of a word is 
frequently varied in order to phrase it more readily. For instance, 
monosyllables beginning with s and ending with n, as ‘‘sun” or 
‘‘sion,” can be written sN. Words beginning with ‘‘st” are allowed 
to commence, in outline, with sT. Or may be denoted by KR or the 
Ar-hook. Under may be expressed by Ndr or nDr. 


§ 5.—Omission or Worps.—Proximity (that is, the writing of words 
very near or overlapping each other) is used to denote the omission 
of to or of the, as well as the syllables con or com. When to begins a 
line or sentence, or precedes a word beginning with com or con, it 
may be indicated by writing the next word entirely below the line, 
provided the outline begins with a full length upright or inclined 
stem. Line 13. © 

From in connection with to, as ‘‘from day to day,” is often denoted 
by writing the repeated words close together. When a comparative 
adjective is repeated, the first outline may be abbreviated. | In some 
special cases, all expression of an unimportant word is dispensed 
with, and in others, the second word takes position instead of the 
first. Lines 14, 15, and first part of 16. 

The numbers one, dwo, three, four, five, six, and ten, as well as the 
ordinals, first, second, third, fourth, and sixth, are most easily and defi- 
nitely written in short hand. In other cases the ordinary figures may 
stand both for. cardinal and ordinal numbers. The stem T may be 
added to the first figures of 20, 30, etc., instead of writing the ciph- 
er. Begin the figure 8 upward from the middle, and make 5 down- 
ward, omitting the top dash. For round hundreds, write the figure, 
followed by hNd; for thousands, add TH, or THsNd ; for millions 
Ml. Line 16, and first part of 17. 

A foreign consonant may be approximately denoted by writing the 
character for the English sound which it most nearly resembles, and 
drawing asmall waved line through or near the character. The 
nasalized French vowels can be denoted in the same way. line 17. 


§ 6.—Pavsrs, Quorarions, Erc.—The Reporter’s period is a very long 
“Ree.” Two of these, or two short dashes, one under the other, de- 
note a paragraph, unless it is preferred to drop the writing to the next 
line, and indent. By ‘ indenting” is meant, leaving a space at the 
left of the paper blank. Shorter pauses cannot be well indicated 
when taking notes rapidly, but they must be inserted in the long-hand 
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transcription, according to the memory and judgment of the writer. 
It is well, in reporting, to leave a space, say half an inch, at every 
fall of the speaker’s voice. A break in the sentence, or a sudden 
termination which leaves the sense incomplete, may be indicated by 
the stem G crossed by CH. If some word or words are missed in the 
note-taking, which are important to the sense, and must be supplied 
in the transcription, the omission should be indicated by a large caret, 
and leaving more or less space. Interruptions, such as ‘‘cheers,” 
‘‘applause,” cries of ‘‘go on!” can be indicated by writing the word 
or words in short-hand and running the pencil around them in a circle 
or ellipse. Quotations, or a passage requiring special attention, 
should be marked by a line down the margin to the left of the page. 


§ 7.—Contrextr.—The shorthand writer, and even the professional 
stenographer of long experience has often to depend considerably on 
his memory, on his knowledge of the subject or case to which his 
notes refer, and on the context—that is, on the sense made by the 
connection of a doubtful word with the words which immediately 
precede or follow it—for the reading of his notes correctly and readily. 
The reason is, that although by using the most facile forms for words, 
and employing the various reporting expedients described in this 
chapter, a very brief and swift method of writing is obtained, as a 
necessary result, the outlines of many words lose that individuality 
of appearance which follows from a strict adherence to the rules for 
the Business style. Therefore, to guard against illegibility, the ex- 
cessive use of contracted forms should be avoided, and phrase writing 
should be employed with caution and judgment. In the ability to 
read contracted writing, a difference will be found between individu- 
als ; and each should write more or less fully as a full or contracted 
style best comports with the education, the mental constitution, the 
personal peculiarities, and the thought and hand movement of the 
writer. It is, however, well understood and acknowledged by steno- 
graphic experts, that swift writing depends much less on the brief- 
ness of the characters used, than on the quickness of thought and 
hand derived from long and steady practice. 

All published reading matter which corresponds with this text-book, 
whether in the Business or the Reporting style, should be read, cop- 
ied and rewritten from dictation. Advanced students will find much 
profit from converting works written in Business Phonography, such 
as ‘‘ Reynard” or ‘*Our Future Life,” into a close Reporting style. 


+e 


Key to Reapine Lesson VI. (See page 73.) 
OFFICIAL DIGNITY. 


During the American Revolution, it is said, the commander of a little squad was 
giving orders to those under him relative to a stick of timber they were endeavoring to 
raise up to the top of some military works they were repairing. The timber went up 
hard, and, on this account, the voice of the little great man was often heard regularly 
vociferating, ““Heave ho! there she goes! Heave ho!” An officer, not in military costume, 
was passing, and asked the commander why he did not take hold and give a little help. 
The latter, astonished, turned round and said, ‘‘Sir, | am acorporal!” ‘ You are, are 
you ?” replied the officer ; ‘I was not aware of that ;” and taking off his hat and bowing, 
“‘T ask your pardon, Mr. Corporal.” ‘Then he dismounted, and lifted till the sweat stood 
in drops on his forehead. When finished, he turned to the commander and said, “ Mr. 
Corporal, when you have another such job, and have not men enough, send for your com- 
mander-in-chief, and I will come and help you a second time!” ‘The corporal was 
thunderstruck—it was Washington. 
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Kry To PLATE 16. 


REPORTING PHRASES AND SPECIALTIES, 


1. Shall have, may be, must be, no more, any more, by that time, take care, this 
city, this state, of that, no one, if you. 

2. It was, what was said, which was not, at once, where was that, at length, at 
least, at last, in order, one or two, soon after, from time to time, some time ago. 

3. For the, to the, by the, many a man, by the by; a trifle, a house, a long time, 
a great misfortune, a lamentable occurrence. 

4. I will, I do, I expect, I believe so, I suppose it is; all that, all my friends; 
who may, who is that; and is the, and as a, and though or they; or the, or on; him, 
himself. 

5. Half an hour, by and by, more than, should have been; were not, do not, 
don’t, was not, shall be done; they have, know of, care of; to their, by their, each 
other, and there, dispute their. ; 

6. Bright, broad, pint, pound, with it, cause of it, care of it, can it be, as the con 
fusion, for the most part, make the best of it; they would have, she would not, 
may not be, have not been. 

7. For their, know their, another or own their, any other, for other causes. (The 
word ‘‘cases’’ should be written disjoined) ; that there or their, let there, yet there, 
should there, would there, if there, on there. 

8. As they or though, has been there, is he, it is, as we, is your; as well as, as 
good as, as long as, as great as, as far as, so far as, let us, as to that, as it was, as it 
has not, as there has. 

9. As soon as, shows his, lose his, as fast as, lost his, just as, knows it is, close it, 
raise it, raise their, what is it, what is there, it is their own, what was there, 
is itor is the, amongst their, as near as you can. . 

10. Two or three, by our own, we are ready, at our house, by all means, for all 
that, we will go there, they will proceed; are you sure, can you say, are we re- 
sponsible, can we tell, by way of, which are of it or the. 

11 Do you know, what you remember, which you recollect, had you not, did 
you ever, have you not, have you been there, which we allow, had we not; believed, 
hoped, charged, changed, explained, practised, objected; astonished, instituted. 

12. Public schools, training schools, stockholder, bank stock, stepfather, first 
step, tell your story, I can rely, you can give, we give them. (Write “ gave” dis- 
joined.) 

13. In reference to that, I desire to know, we are to go there very soon; the 
cause of the trouble, part of the principles, date of the year; to be good is to be 
happy. 

14. From day to day, from hour to hour, from week to week; later and later, 
shorter and shorter, faster and faster, greater and greater; more and more, better 
and better, time and again. 

15. Able to have, father and son, act of congress, house of God, garden of Eden, 
smatter of fact, on the one hand, on the other hand; hour after hour, day after day, 
in consideration, seems to be, on his own account. 

16. Christian faith, Christian charity. In the first place, forty dollars and 
twenty cents, eighty thousand; one per cent, three per cent, nineteen, nine or ten. 

17. Eleven or twelve millions. Jch, einig (@erman); amor (Ital.); loch (Seoteh) ; 
bon, vin, enfan, on dit (French). 
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THE REFORMER. 





All history and all experience teach us that new ideas are unpopu- 
lar with the masses of men, and that those who advance them must 
expect opposition and persecution. Underlying all this opposition 
and justifying it as a necessity in the orderly development of civili. 
zation, is the verity that the thoughts and opinions current among 
men at any given time are as near an approximation to the truth as it 
is possible for them then and there to receive. Thus by a sort of in- 
stinctive desire for preservation men cling to the old with a grasp 
that is not easily loosed until they have become prepared to receive 
the new. 

What, then, is the duty of the Reformer ? Shall he cease to pro- 
claim his message because men are not prepared to receive it? Nay, 
not so. The command is upon him, and he cannot choose but speak ; 
for he is but an instrument through which the great Unknown works 
out his designs and purposes in the world, and his progression, as 
well as his neighbor’s conservatism, is a necessary condition to the 
exact and orderly working of the universal and ever persistent law of 
progress. His thoughts are as children born to him which he may 
not carelessly let die. 

The multitude peer into remote antiquity to discover a golden uye 
which never existed but in the poet’s dream; while a few there are 
who labor earnestly to create a golden age of glorious reality in the 
coming centuries. And in the ever-operating law of progress those 
who are looking toward the past will be forced onward, albeit with 
averted faces, as certainly as those who keep their eyes steadily fixed 
upon the future. Although men scoff and jeer at the reformer, even 
while they are so engaged they are gradually, and for the most part — 
unconsciously, rising to his level, which they will reach only to be 
bidden to come up still higher by the Reformer of the future, whose 
voice they will also hear but to obey. 

For it is not man that speaks, but a law speaking through him!—a 
steady, inflexible law which heeds not nor is turned from its course 
by the words and deeds of men.—C. 7. Saxton, in ‘‘ Golden Age.” 


oan SSC OwWO/7~-* 
A GRAND FAITH. 





We shall never die. The limitless expansion of eternity is before 
us. We have plenty of time, plenty of eternity. He that liveth doth 
not make haste. He is careful. Heis working ‘‘for the forever,” 
like the old artist in the times of Greece. What cannot be accom- 
plished to-day by earnest, faithful toil, can be done to-morrow. 
Life’s work in life, death’s work in death, eternal work in eternity. 
‘“Wait God’s leisure’ isan old German saying. I say, “ wait the 
leisure of your own immortality.” No true word can ever be a dead 
word. No true cause can ever be a lost cause. 

een er 

When you have learned to live well, you will know how to die 
well. 

The minds of some people are like the pupil of the human eye, 
and contract themselves the more the stronger the light that is shed 
upon them. Bats and owls have their correspondences among men, 
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TEST AND PRACTICE LESSON. 
REPORTING PHRASES AND SPECIAL1 FES. 


1. Can we, can they, gave me, gave it, give your, give this, when 
they, when we, must we, must they. For my part * confess I cannot 
see it. My partin the matter was soon finished. When do you leave 
this place for Boston? Next week. — 


8. Are you possessed of the necessary capital to contend against 
this combination? My dear sir, indeed I do not propose to dispute 
the claim. 


4. You don’t; do you not intend to work the mine? Did you not 
tell me that you intended to work it? No, sir; I did not. 


5. From day to day, from hour to hour, from time to time, from 
week to week. By and by, by the by, more and more, better and 
better, larger and larger, kingdom of heaven. 


6. Later and later, darker and darker, shorter and shorter, faster 
and faster, nearer and nearer, longer and longer, greater and greater, 
slower and slower, time and again. 


7. If you desire to enlist you will have to be in somewhat of a 
‘hurry. He thought that you ought to make a trial of the place betore 
entering on any engagement. There ought to be some way of escape, 
and we ought to have better ventilation. It would be certain death 
to live here. He would not be so quarrelsome if you would keep 
more quiet. If I was to go he could not accompany me, and I have 
not the face to go alone. Please to help a blind woman. 


11. Good sometimes springs out of the greatest misfortune. . You 
have but to do your duty and be of good cheer. 


12. Have an apple. It is more than I want. Have you been there? 
No; we have been elsewhere. These potatoes are better than those. 


13. The sewing may be done in less than half'an hour. You and I 
can attend to that business, and I promise that it shall be done. 


14. Many a man would be glad to have such a chance. Boys are 
for the most part very fond of the circus. If aman is hungry, feed 
him; if he thirst, give him drink, for I know that I should desire the 
same. 


15. Do you mean to say that these people are going away? Yes, 
sir; they are. Well, we will stop them; did you send them the sum- 
mons? I did, two or three times. Have you not heard from them 
since? No, sir. Will yon swear that you have not? I will. 


Nore.—In outlines, where the stem P or B, without an initial hook, immediately 
follows M, asin ‘‘impenitent, ambiguous,”’ a medial vowel tick may be, in some 
eases, substituted for the P or B; thus, "M-NTnt, "M-GYs. When itis needful to use 
the P or B, asin ‘‘impatient, ambulance,’ make the M more curved than usual, and 
the P or Bmore slanting, so as to get an angle between them. 





Phrase writing is abundantly illustrated in ‘‘SELEcTIONS”, a work 
engraved in the Reporting Style of ‘Burnz’ Phonic Shorthand.’’ 
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* Nork. The In-hook should not be used in the middle or at the ena ur 
phrase outlines to denote ‘in’, unless it is immediately preceded by 
another /z-hook. 


, 14-15. He-was in-the parquette of-the theatre, He-said he did-not 
mind if-he could only pay-his debts or something-to-that effect. Are- 
you-sure? I-know-that he-said-something of-the sort when I-was- 
there. After-his-death, did any-one-else call-upon you for-that-mon- 
Cy? I-think so ;I-believe-so. 

NoTE. Long derivative words, especially those ending in “‘ation, may 
pe written in the position of their primaries. 

16-17 It-is sometime-ago since-the alteration was-made. Pursue- 
the mercenary and merciless fugitive ; an alterative dose of-punishment 
will-be good ;it-will-be nutritive to his soul. O! botheration ; hang-the- 
man; your moderation has no just foundation. 


Key To PLATE 20. 
Superior Court. Part 1. 


i Vs 
Benjamin Dixon, ¢ 2nda Jury, 


Jacob Lyman Before Hon. William Mason 
New York, April 14th, 1872. 


——Appearances.— 
For Plaintiff, 





George Hughes, Esq 
For Defendant, 
Alfred Sanford, Esq. 


Olscar Hanneman, on behalf of Plaintiff, being duly 
s. orn, testifies as follows : 
Direct examination by Mr. Hughes. 
Where do you reside? 
At No. 3, Lucifer Street. 
How long have you known the plaintiff? 
Between six and seven years. 
Have you seen him many times during that period? 
Yes, sir; atleast twice a week, usually. 
Under what circumstances have yon been in the 
habit of seeing him? 
Al Mostly in the wry of business; he was in the same 
business as myself. 
Q  Whatis your business? 
A! TI am in the dry goods line. 
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Have you aregular place of business ? 
No;I travel round with goods. 
You are a pedler then? 
I suppose that is what people would call me. 
Were you ever in partnership with the plaintiff? 
I was. 
And with the defendant also? 
No, sir; never. 
Athow much did you estimate your joint capital? 
At seven hundred dollars, more or less. 
You are sure it was not seven thousand? 
No, sir; in the fourth year of our perineal we 
had aoe eight hundred dollars in goods. 
Q) Is that your best recollection of the amount that you 
both had invested ? 
A| That is my very best recollection. 
Q} Are you willing to swear that such is the fact? 
A! I have sworn to speak what I believe to be the 
truth. 


FOPOPOPLFOPSO 


Lrecat Writing. Prate 20 shows what is meant by ‘‘indent- 
ing.” The corresponding printed matter will serve as a guide in 
writing out notes of legal procedings. The line down the left side of 
the page denotes the red line near the left margin of legal cap — 
the particular kind of paper on which notes of law cases are always 
transcribed when it can be procured. Students of shorthand, prepar- 
ing for legal work, should procure copies of printed law cases. These 
can be obtained by applying to almost any stenographer or lawyer in 
regular practice. They should be carefully written out in shorthand, 
ard attention be paid to the peculiar forms and technicalities employ- 
ed, and also to the particular location of the names, dates, objections, 
interruptions, questions and answers, etc., that occur in logal procced- 
ings. 


Besides having the ability to write Phonography with facility, the 
shorthand amanuensis or reporter should be master of a rapid and 
legible Jong hand; he or she should also spell correctly, and punc- 
tuate and paragraph with such judgment as will bring out the true 
meaning of the speaker. Another requisite is such a knowledge of 
the rules of English Graminar and composition, as will give the ability 
to correct any grammatical errors which may occur in consequence of 
the igorance or haste of the speaker. AJ] additional knowledge, whether 
of laaguages, of history, or of current events and literature, will he 
found of especial value in the Reporter’s profession. 

Students of Phonic Shorthand are advised to seek out others who 


are learning the art, and to meet for practice, or correspond by letter, 
for the purposes of mutual criticism and improvement. 
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“DECLARATION OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


TuEsDAY, JULY 4, 1776 

When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to 
dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another, and to as- 
sume among the powers of the earth the separate and equal station to which the 
Jaws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect for the opinions 
of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel them to the 
reparation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident. that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That, to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of ihe governed; ' hat, whenever any form of government becomes desiructive of 
these ends itis th> right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute anew 
government, laying its foundation on such principhs, and or: anizing its powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. 
Prudence, indeed, will diciate that governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transieat causes; and, accordingly, all experience hath shown 
‘hat ma: kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right 
themselves by abolishing the forms to whic they are accustomed. But, whena 
long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evitces 
a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, 
- to throw off such government, and to provide new guards for their future secu 
rity. Such h2s been the patient sufferance of these colonies, and suchis now 
the necessity which constrains them to alter their former systems of government 
The hi-tory of the present King of Great Britain is a history of r-peated injuries 
and usurpations, all having, in dircct object, the establishment of an absolute 
tyranny over these States. To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid 
world: 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary for the 
public good. He has forbidden his Governors to pass laws of immediate and press- 
ing importance, un'ess suspended in their operation till his assent should be 
obtained; and, when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 
He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large districts of 
people unless those people would relinquish the mght of representation in the 
legislature—a right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. He has 
called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable and distan; 
from the depository of their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
_into complianc? with his measures. He has dissolved representative houses 
repeatedly for spposing, with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights of the 
people. He has refuscd, for along time after such dissolution, to cause others to 
be elected; whereby the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have 
returned to the people at large for their exercise, the Stute remaining, in the mean. 
time, exposed to all the danger of invasion from without, and convulsions, 
within WHe has endeavored to prevent the population of these States; for that 
purpose, obstructing the law¢ for naturalization of foreigners; refusing to pass 
others to encourage their emigration hither, and raising the conditions of new 
appropriations of lands. He has obstructed the administration of justice, by 
refusing his assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. He has made judges 
dependent on his will alone for the tenure of their offices and the amount and 
payment of their salaries. He has erected a multitude of new Cflices, and sent 


nig 


hither swarms of officers to harass our people, and eat out their substance. He 


has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, without the consent of our 
legislature. He has affected to render the military independent of, and superior to, 
the civil power. He has combined, with others, to subject us to a jurisdiction 
foreign to out constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his assent tc 
their acts of pretended legislation : 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us; for protecting them, 
mock trial, from punishment, for any murders which taey should commit on tac 
inhabitants of these States; for cutting off our trade with all parts of the world; 
for imposing taxes on us without our consent; for depriving us, in many cases, of 
the benefits of trial by jury. For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pre- 
tended offenses. For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring 
province, establishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boun- 
daries, so as to render it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these colonies; for taking away our charters, abolishing 
our most valuable laws, and altering, fundamentally, the powers of our govern- 


- ments; for suspending our own legislature, and declarlng themselves invested with 


power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. He has abdicated government 
here, by declaring us out of his protection, and waging war against us. Ile has 
plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of 
our people. He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign merceaaries 
to complete the works of death, desolation, and tyranny, already begun, with cir- 
cumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paraileled in the most barbarous ages, 
and totally unworthy the head of acivilized nation. He has constrained our fellow- 
citizens, taken captive on the high seas, to bear arms against teir country, ta be- 
come the executioners of their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves by their 
hands. He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavored 
to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian savages, whose 
known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, :exes, and 
conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned for redress, in the most 
hamble terms; our repeated petitions have been answered only by repeated in- 
jury. A prince, whose character is thus marked by every act which may define a 
tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our British brethren. We have 
warned them, from time to time, of attempts made by their legislature to «xtend 
an uowarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the circum- 
stances of our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to their native 
justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them, by the tics of our common 
kindred, to disavow these usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our con 
nections and correspondence. They, too, have been deaf to the voice of justice 
and consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which de 
nounces our separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies 
in war—in peace, friends. 

We, therefore, the :epresentatives of the United States of America, in General 
Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for thé rectitude 
of our intentions, do, in thename, and by the authority of the good people of these 
colonies, solemnly publish and declare, that these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent States; that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British crown, and that all political connections between them 
and the State of Great Britain, is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and that, as 
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-BURNZ & CO., 


PHONETIC PUBLISHERS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


- PHONOGRAPHIC BOOKS & REPORTERS’ MATERIALS, 


24 CLINTON PLACE, New York. 
oe 
PHONOGRAPHIC WORKS. 


THe LATEsT, Most COMPLETE, AND CHEAPEST TEXT-BOooK : 


BURNZ’ PHONIC SHORTHAND; designed for School and Class 
Instruction, and being also a SELF-INSTRUCTOR for ‘Teachers and 
persons of mature age—This work has received the warmest com- 
mendations from shorthand writers, teacners and the press; it 
is the only Phonographic Instruction. book which is full and com- 
plete, and. at the same time so concise and-systematic as to be of a 
convenient size. The Phonographic characters being keyed in 
common print on the opposite page, the work becomes as complete 
a SEL@INSTRUCTOR as a text-book can be, for those who cannot 
have the advantages of the living teacher........ Ls pebTice S£. Op 


REYNARD THE FOX—This amusing story by Bulwer, is engraved 
in Phonographic characters in accordance with BuRNz’ PHONIC 
SHORTHAND, and forms an interesting reading book for Students 
who are somewhat advanced. A full key is given in common 
Pemerte iy aoe. oh ts Sn auate let enays eee ece’ «Ne ape atane ts Price 50 cents. 


OUR FUTURE LIFE—Condensed from Dr, Holcome’s ‘‘ The Other 
World,” and engraved in Buryz’? PHONIC SHORTHAND, with a key 
Be UTILS wk 5: h< elem piece eisyeivey es eye © e's oe Price 10 cents, 


SELECTIONS in the Reporting styleof BURNZ’ PHONIC SHORT- 
’ HAND—In this work a considerable amount of reading matter is 
given in the shorthand characters, each page being fully keyed. 

By reading, writing and testing the exere ses several times famill- 
arity with the principles of contraction and phrasing will be gained 

by the student, and the foundation for a good reporting: style, in 
legal and other business, secured....... Rirelyiaby gu Spare Price 50 cents, 


READING LESSONS IN STENO PHONOGRAPHY—This series 
of progressive reading lessons will be found a most valuable help to 
students of Munson’s Phonography, and also to writers of other 
systems who desire a concise presentation of the differences be- 
tween their method of Phonography and Munson’s, . Price 50 cents. 


THE SECOND READER IN STENO-PHONOGRAPHY gives a 
large amount of reading matter in Munson’s Phonography for ad- 
Vanced Studenhis: ./.3.0G seu ean pea ee ae Price 50 cents. 


BURNZ’ CHART OF PHONIC SHORTHAND. 





Designed for teaching the Elementary Sonnds of the English Lan— 
guage and the characters of the Phonographic Alphabet in Public 
and Private Schools and in Phonographic Classes. 

This Chart illustrates at once the elementary principles of Language, 
of Music, and of Drawing. It is 24x36 inches in size, and will prove 
not only useful but highly attractive in any schoolroom of whatever 
grade. It will be found to greatly assist in the Phonic Drill, or “Spell- 
ing by Sound,” which is now an exercise in all the best schools. ‘The 
vowel scale is a full one, of 8 long and 8 short vowels, thus agreeing 
with the latest Typic Sound Charts. The Singing of these eight pure 
vowel sounds to the var ous musical scales, instead of using the syllables 
“Do, Ri, Mi,” etc., is an excellent method of cultivating the voice and 
ear of children to a distinct appreciation of the varieties of vocal sound. 

The characters on the Chart which represent the consonant elements 
ofthe language, consist of straight and curved lines, arranged in geo- 
metrical groups according to their line of direction ;*therefore, besides 
their primary use in representing the consonant sounds, these characters, 
which are several inches in length, may be used as objects for primary 
exercises in simple Geometrical drawing—the curved lines being arcs of 
circles, and the straight lines chords of the arcs, A 


PRIcE—Handsomely Mounted and Canvassed, and sent by mail with | 


Directions:tor. Use is oii 4 oSidisce sack ac ps $1 50 
Heavy‘paper, unmounted foi5 oc 5 esjo ate h <n < atlole wr eed Gee 50 


eee 
PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN PRIMER, dezined tu teech a simpl and 
rashonal speling and corect pronunsiashon oy the English Language, 
and tu serve az a direct gide tu the reeding ov ordinary English 
punt. By Fiza 5B. BURNZ... 5. 3. - apes aa na Price 15 sents, 


PRO AND CON OV SPELING REFORM, by Pror, O. E. VAILE, 
ov Woodward High School, Cincinnati, O.; a scolarly and thuro 
desertashon on this important ediicashonal topic before the Ohio 
State Teecherz’ Associashon...... Sek GG ais a cee er Price 10 sents, 


THE DUTY OF LITERARY MEN—An Address by Rev. T. A. 
Goopwin, A. M., before the Indianapolis branch of the Society ov 
Alumni ov the Indiana Asbury University; in which neether feer nor 


favor iz shone towardz that edticashonal Idol, the “SPELLING Book.” 
Price 10 sents, 








REPORTING MATERIALS. 
REPORTERS’ Books, 4x9, opening lengthwise, for pencil, per doz, $1 00 


for pen I 50 
me eee Oh, opening sidewise, for pencil, os I 50 
hal PENCILS, Faber’ S Stenographic, Imported, 1 I 50 
ba American : 1 00 
. Single Book or PENCIL.......... oa wtagehenc uae 15 
= fee especially selected) per- doz. <i duvets 0% sitio u aire 25 
as Morocco Cases, for either 6 or 12 pencils ........ 75 
as % COVERS, for the long Pen or Pencil Books, 
handsome and firm, enabling the Reporter to write in 
church or elsewhere without a table, each............. I OO 
Mme Ze GINO LL, ECOMUMIZER . cca ec sce es Price 20 cents. 


This article is designed to use up entirely the fine and somewhat ex- 
pensive pencils employed by artists and shorthand reporters. The small 
metal tube has a screw thread cut on the inside at both ends, which cuts 
a thread on theend of a small sized pencil, holding it firm when screwed 
in about a quarter of aninch. Larger pencils can be trimmed, A piece 
of pencil can be put in at each end of the Economizer, and any requisite 
length secured, without obstruction to the free play of the fingers, such 
as is presented ‘by holders with slide rings; thus the pencil can be used 
up within less than an inch, 


Any of the above articles sent promptly by mail on receipt of price, 
except that 2 cents (postage) must be added for each reporter’s book. 


Letters of inquiry with regard to Phonography or the Spelling Reform 
will receive a direct reply if accompanied by stamp and addressed to 


Mrs? ELIZA.B, BOURNZ; 
N, Y. School of Phonography, 24 Clinton Place, New York.. 
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TERMS OF TUITION—Orally or by Mail. 
(IN ADVANCE. ) 


Single Lesson in Phonetics or Phonography, one hour........ .. $1 00 
One-Half Course, 12 Lessons, 2 of 3 4 week... .... 0... ee ee . 10 00 
Course of 25 Lessons, fc Re PN ena ead so 8 20 00 
One Month, daily attendance. . Se Shen ERR ett Dae oR eae, I5 00 
ITS Ahi) ade oan eel ote UA Sue dei e stew aes aletaes 40 06 
Full Reporting Course, six months or more...............:- <2 754.00 
Membership in Practice Class, per month ..........00ecseee5 10 00 
‘Teachers’ Course, 6 Lessons in Phonetics and Elementary Pho- 
MN nen sone vin ao sp mies so stywideh Weis Vineet hee iset voi aide 5 00 


A large number of references can be made to both ladies and gentle- 
men in New York and other places, who through the tuition received in 
this school are now in steady remunerative shorthand business; also to 
many who living at a distance have received satisfactory instruction by 
MAIL, 

Competent pupils are always assisted in obtaining positions as amanu- 
enses. From the wide spread reputation of this establishment frequent 
applications are received for stenographic help. 





BURNZ PHONIC SHORTHAND. 





VOICES OF THE PRESS. 


‘*The simplest and best work for a beginner is BURNzZ’ PHONIC 
SHORTHAND. ’—Zvibune, New York, 


‘*The ‘ PHONIC SHORTHAND’ simplifies Phonography and renders its 
study accessible to all. As a text-book it is uuequalled.”—Hebvew 
Leader New York, 


‘“The first Phonographic school book ever produced. Every Phono- 
graphic plate being keyed in common print, the book is truly a self-in- 
structor for teachers and adults generally. It comes in good time to 


facilitate the introduction of this art into our Public Schools,’ '—New 
York School Fournal. 


‘A self-instructor, and a good manual for our public schools where 
Phonography ought to be taught.” & Observer. 





‘A carefully prepared book, going with precision and clearness from 
beginning to end, and making plain and simple the elements of an ordi- 
“narily difficult study.”—Baptist Union, New York. 


“The author of ‘ PHONIC SHORTHAND’ has undoubtedly succeeded 
in greatly simplifying both the system of Phonography itself and the 
study. of it A dry and difficult study is converted into an easy and at- 
tractive one.”— Weekly Visitor, Hamilton, Ga. 


“We note especially the orderly sequence m which the principles of 
the art are presented, the full and clear illustrative exercises, and the 
numerous reading lessons. The author's long experience as a teacher 
has served to fit her in an eminent degree for her work.”—Hawkeye, 
Burlington, Lowa. . 


“We think this one of the best text-books upon this important subject. 
While it is in all respects a self instructor, it is especially prepared for 
use in public schools. Indeed, it is the result of an earnest, long-cherished 
and very reasonable desire upon the part of the author, that the art of 
steno-phonography should be a common branch, taught in all public 
schools.’ —Wational Normal, Cincinnati, O. 


‘““Mrs. Burnz has brought her long experience as a teacher of the art 
of phonography to bear in the preparation of this work, and by an excel- 
lent arrangement of printed keys to every page, careful and lucid expla- 
nations of the fundamental rules, and a judicious selection of examples, 
has produced a book which will doubtless prove of great service.’— 
Scientific American, New York. 


“The result of many years of experience as a teacher of phonography, 
it has advantages of arrangement and apportionment of the lessons that 
few. if any, other works have.” —LZvening Post, New York, 


‘* We welcome this work to our office. As a self-instructor it has no 
equal.” —J/ndependent, Savannah, Ga. 


Published by BURNZ & CO., 24 Clinton Place, N. Y. Price $1. 


BURNZ’ PHONIC SHORTHAND, 


A SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN THE ART OF PHONOGRAPHIC REPORTING. 
BY ELIZA BOARDMAN BURNZ, 


eae her of Phonography and Phonetics at Cooper Union and N. Y., 
School of Phonography. 


PRICE $1.00. 


To facilitate the general introduction of Phonography into all busi- 
nesses and professions, the author of ‘‘ PHONIC SHORTHAND” has, after 
twenty-five years’ experience in teaching all the various ‘‘systems” in 
vogue, arranged a text-book which, though full and complete, is con- 
cise, free from superfluous verbiage, and of moderate pocket size. -The 
simplicity of arrangement in this work enables a student to pursue the 
study of Phonography with much more ease and certainty than from any 
other text-book ; while the writing which results from its use is as rapid . 
as any, and far more /egi/ée than that derived from the instructions given 
in other phonographic works. 

BurNzZ PHONIC SHORTHAND is a complete SELF-INSTRUCTOR in the 
-art of phonographic reporting ; each page of engraved Phonography 
being keyed by one in ordinary print corresponding with it, the student 
is enabled to correct his or her own exercises, and to judge of the 
progress made. | 

Hundreds have obtained a practical knowledge of the shorthand art 
from the study of its simple and progressive pages. Many of these 
students, and some experienced reporters who write other systems, have 
given their testimony to the excellence ot ‘‘ Phonic shorthand. Attention 
is asked to the following: 

I am using in my Stenographic business: “‘ Burnz’ Phonic Shorthand;” 
my employer is a rapid dictator, but I have no trouble in taking down 


his quickest speech. My notes are as legible as the Arabic characters 


and as readily deciphered, 
A. C. Hattoway, Johnson, Clark & Co., Union Square, N.Y. 


After a year’s trial and daily use of your sah I am satisfied 
of its general excellence as a systein of shorthand writing, and that in 
the hands of an expert it is capable of the best results. Its great legi— 
bility is an important feature. Very truly yours, 

D. W. Craic, Asst. Sten. Police Headquarters, N. Y. 


I am a professional Stenographer; I learned the system known as 
Burnz’ Phonic Shorthand several years ago, and have used it ever since 
in legal work, taking dictations, references, etc. I find it fully adequate 
as a reporting system. 

Cuas. A. Morrison, 7 Wall st., New York City. 


DEAR Mrs, Burnz: I have had great pleasure in the study and prac- 
tice of ‘ Phonic Shorthand.” have used it in teaching, legal writing, 
Patent Office work, speech reporting, etc., and have found it all that it 
seems to me is to be desired by a shorthand writer. Your system is 
admirably adapted to contracting and phrasing, while at the same time 
it is perfectly legible. Yours respectfully, 

CLARA E. Brockway, 66 Elliot Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I have used Burnz’ Phonic Shorthand for several years in my Steno- 
graphic work for various business houses in this city and New York. I 
find it quite satisfactory for reporting purposes, and have learned no 
other system. Mary H. BEALE, “Hartford, Ct. 


I have examined somewhat into the merits of your system of Phono- 
graphy as compared with other published systems, and have emploved 
amanuenses trained in it, with the result that I am convinced of its 
thoroughly practical and efficient character, both as regards speed and 
accuracy. The natural capacity and experience being equal, I would 
feel more confidence in the work either of an amanuensis or a profes- 
sional reporter using Burnz’? Phonic Shorthand than one using any other 
that I am acquainted with. 

THOMAS DRIFFILL, Law Stenographer, 33 Park Row, New York. 


Burn: Phonic Shorthand is the only work upon the subject suitable | 
for a text-book in schools. As a proof of this assertion, I may mention 
the following facts. lhis is the first and only book of the kind that 
provides for the representation of a//the sounds of the English lan— 
guage, giving, as it does, an eight vowel scale. Again, this work is free 
from the endless exceptions to rules which have hitherto rendered the 
learning of shorthand difficult. Further, a uniform mode of represent- 
ing words, both in their consonant outlines and the position of the 
vowels, is employed throughout the work. In short, the book ts the result 
of an experienced teacher's labor in imparting a knowledge of this useful 
and beautiful art to hundreds of persons for many years past ; and who- 
ever desires to Jearn to write shorthand should procure this book, as the 
first step. 

James H. HAMILTON, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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REYNARD THE-FOX: 
Written tn the Business Style of BURNZ’ PHONIC SHORTHAND. 
Price 50 cents. 

This work is designed as a Reader, for the amusement and instruction 
of students who have mastered the elementary principles of ‘* Phonic 
Shorthand.” The perusal of its pages, first with and then without the 
printed key, will familarize the pupil with phonographic outlines, and 
gradually introduce to an acquaintance with the most common word 
signs and phrases of the Reporting Style. 
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Time is money to a business man. 


SELECTIONS. 
Written in the Roporting Style of BURNz’? PHONIC SHORTHAND. 


Price 50 cents.’ 


This work is designed for advanced students. It fairly exhibits the 
Reporting Style of “ Phonic Shorthand,” though the brevity of form and 
freedom in phrasing of which this system is capable, are not pushed to 
their greatest extent in its pages. 


Shortly after the publication of our first text-book, H. M. Parkhurst, 
official stenographer of the Supreme.Court, New York, said : 


‘‘T am satisfied that a reporting style, based upon your Phonic Short- 
hand, would be a better system, more brief and legible than the average 
of those employed by the best Stenographers. ‘The chief peculiarities 
of Munson’s system tend to impair the legibility of Phonography, and 
your modifications tend to restore its legibility,” 


The attention of stenographic students and reporters is now respect- 
fully called to some comparisons which have been recently made be- 
tween BurNz’ PHonitc SHORTHAND and other published systems, by 
Mr. E. C. Hoyt, of Dexter, Michigan. This gentleman is well known, 
not only as an accomplished Shorthand reporter in the Courts, but as a 
thorough stenographic scholar, learned in all the systems of the day, and 
himself the author of an eclectic shorthand, not yet fully published. The 
italics in the letter are indicated by Mr. Hoyt himself: 


Dexter, Mich. 

Mrs. E. B. BURNZ:—I have spent the. evening in reviewing ‘* Selec- 
tions in Burnz’ Phonic Shorthand,” and probably an hour and a half in 
counting strokes, and I will give expression to my views. ‘The showing 
is good. I took page 16, beginning with “I am the plaintiff” to the 
foot of the page—1g94 words. I wrote it first theoretically that is, ac- 
cording to Graham’s text book, and there, at Graham’s figures he is 
about eight per cent. ahead, although I do not believe there zs that dif- 
ference, for six of your circles, as,s Nr s Y Kn, ‘*as near as you can” 
are much faster than Graham's ‘‘ as near as you can;” in your case, al- 
though I counted it, it costs no time; in Graham's it does. I took 
Graham’s in making the comparison, because his Phonography is the 
fastest, perfected, published in this country, and Iam not sure but in 
the world; but there is a great secret about this word ‘‘ fastest.” So 
far as the writing goes, I have no doubt but greater speed can be reached 
in Graham's than in any other perfected or finished, published Phono- 
graphy. But, Phonography written in Graham s briefest outlines is not 
at all legible, and there is only one reporter in a hundred who can use 
his Phonography as he teaches it. Once in a whilethere is a man whose 


nerve is fine, who can get every word in its proper position, and every ° 


stroke shaded properly, and, under such circumstances, read his notes 
well; but they are exceptions, ‘lhe majority of reporters lengthen out 
Graham's system, and then—what is the result? 
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é | THEORETICAL, : 

q “6 Strokes Ticks Dots Loops Half Circles. Circles Total 
UTES o06v50e's AOL as 2 2 24 46 292 
Graham ..,...168 25 2 I io 40. 276 
; PRACTICAL. 

DUS eta epee 27 2 2 25 46 292 
Graham......198 34 eS Oe IO 40 296 


The figures I enclose are very significant, and the result of consider- 
_able study and trouble. I wrote the extract above alluded to, as 
Graham teaches, and made figures under, 7eoretical, I then went to 
one of our best reporters here (Graham) and told. him I wanted him to 
write about 200 words as quick as he could, and to write it just as he 
would if reporting the case in Court. There was hardly a change from 
my outlines, but he inserted vowels and dipthongs until he had added 
some 20 movementss, or 13 ticks and 7 dot vowels or dipthongs. Com. 
pared them with your specimen: you were about 2 per cent. ahead!! I 
then looked it over carefully, and could see no case where with your 
vowel scale, and your system, a vowel was a/a// necessary, if I may ex- 
cept “ Middletown,” and this would have left you ahead; and if a half 
circle zs faster than a stroke you gain there. But this is not all. It is 
a far easier matter to write your initial vowel tick to a stroke than a 
separate vowel sign, and it adds more to legibility, for vowels are very 
uncertain things when written in a hurry. So L.cannot see bnt that a 
page of your Phonography is really in better shape than Graham's prae- 
tical men would have it. It is certainly as legible as Graham s, with a 
limited number of vowels, and as brief as it is generally written in ac- | 
tual work; and then you are relieved of the mental strain of watching 
every word you write to see if it begins with H, and needs a vowel or 
two. Ican read your briefest Phonography betterthan I can Graham s 
briefest, and I don't know whez | ever studied your system, while I 
studied Graham’s for years. 

I have recommended your Phonography for a long time as a business 
plan—as the most unmistakably legible plan in print—as easy to learn 
as any system. J am now convinccd that it is capable of doing as good 
work in Court as any other published system. I have not compared 
your Phonography with others, but I know all about them ; it is briefer 
than Munson’s, and more legible; I am not snre that it is faster. Your 
second Shun Hook I don’t like, but it adds to legibility I presume. » 
With Ben Pitman’s you are on a level at least, besides having a s¢mple 
system. You are briefer than Isaac Pitman, and clear ahead of Marsh, . 
except in speed. Marsh's system, if perfect would be very fast, but it is 
not accurate, nor capable of accurate reporting. The aboveis sizceve as 
regards my views of your system, compared with the others. 

Yours very respectfully, . EC. Hose 
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‘ Burnz’ Phonic Shorthand,” “ Reynard,”’ ‘‘ Selections,” or. 
any of the works herein advertised, will be promptly sent to order on 
receipt of price. We willalso obtain and send to our patrons any other 
works on Phonography or Phonotypy, or any magazines conducted in the 
interest of Stenocraphy or Spelling Reform on receipt of their published 


price. BURNZ & CO., Publishers, 
24 Clinton Place, New York, 


TO SCHOOL BOARDS, SUPERINTENDENTS, 
DIRECTORS AND TEACHERS, ~ 





In Noy. 1872 the following memorial was drawn up and 
placed in the hands of the Directors of the Normal Col- 
lege of the City of New York, at the request of its Prin- 
‘cipal, Mr. Thomas Hunter. It was also submitted to the 
Superintendent and Commissioners of Education of the 
Public Schools of New York, and was printed in the 
School Journal. sy 
NEw York, Nov. 18, 1872. 
GENTLEMEN :—In reply to the question, ‘‘ What benefit would the 
teachers and pupils of our public schools be likely to receive from a 
knowledge of the principles and practice of phonography,” 
spectfully to submit the following : 


allow me re- 


First. A knowledge of even the elements or alphabet of phonography 
_-—or, to be more precise, of phonic shorthand—will fix firmly in the 
minds of teachers, and enable them more easily to impress on the minds 
of their pupils, the principles of the phonic spelling which is now used 
in the best primary schools. This method, which has been found so 
efficient in producing a distinct and uniform pronunciation of English 
among children of both native and foreign parentage, has at present no 
visible exponent in the schools; it has no auxiliary which, by an appeal 
to the eye, can assist the ear in distinguishing the elementary sounds of 
the spoken words, or aid the memory in retaining them. The “ pro- 
nouncing type” of Dr. Leigh, whose Charts and Readers are used in 
some of the schools of this and other cities, though highly useful in teach- 
ing pronunciation in connection with orthography, by means of light and 
shaded letters, yet presents to the eye, and is designed to impress upon 
the child’s mind, net the spoken so much as its representative, the print- 
ed word, The phonographic characters, on the contrary, stand absolute- 
ly for, and are associated with, only the actual sounds of the language ; 
and each one recalls to mind, not some printed letter, but a distinct ele- 
mentary sound. If these characters were used to illustrate every lesson 
in phonic spelling, not only would the impression made be more lasting, 
but the exercise of spelling by sound would be far more interesting. 
Second. The phonographic consonant characters, being all simple 
geometrical forms—straight lines or curves struck in different directions 
—can be made, or at least attempted on their slates, by small children; 


. 


ae. ee 


ee 


giving them occupation from even the first day of school life. A large 
phonic shorthand chart, hung up in the school-room, having the charac- 
ters several inches in length, could be made an object for thought ani 
imitation every day, at intervals between other exercises; and both the 
eye and hand would be incidently trained trrudimentary drawing. Such 


ee 


a chart would also serve as a basis for explanation in simple geometry. 
Of course only two or four of the characters should be assigned for imi- 
tation at one time, and the reward for effort should be an explanation by 
the teacher of their use in representing special sounds, ’ 


Third. The eight vowel scale, as given in the latest phonographie 
text-books*, is arranged to correspond with the vowel sounds represented 
on the phonic charts commonly used in schools; Dr. Leigh’s for example. ~ 
It is also so arranged as to present the means for a musical drill'on the — 
vowel sounds —the sounds themselves being applied to any musical scale, . 
instead of the usual “do, re, mi,’ ete. ‘This constitutes a varied and 
pleasing as well as an instructive exercise, 


Again: This eight vowel scale, in connection with the consonant char-> — 
acters, furnishes the means by which the accurate pronunciation of words 
may be taught far more efficiently than by the ordinary script or printed 
letters. For the latter, in consequence of their deficiency as to number 
—26 letters having to represent 44 sounds—together with the want of 
rule in their attempted representation of the elementary sounds of the 
the language, are wholly inadequate and inefficient for the expression of 
definate pronunciation. Therefore it would seem that while orthography 
should be taught by the ordinary print or script, orthoepy will be better * 
taught by expressing the words in phonography. And in this connection 
it may be remarked, that the pronunciation of foreign words and proper 
names can be more satisfactorily given by the phonographic characters, 
with slight modifications to denote foreign sounds. ie 


Fourth. The elements of phonic shorthand being thus taught in the 
primary schools and the ability to write easy words obtained, pupils will 4 
be prepared, as they advance in a knowledge of language and in the use >. 
of longer words, to learn readily the phonographic ‘‘adjuncts”—namely,, _ 
the hooks, circles, etc., which are used as substitutes for the stem signs vs 
to shorten the outlines of words. Soon, the pupil will begin to use this _ 
method of writing for exercises to which it is adapted; such as taking 
down on the slate or on paper blackboard problems iniended for solu- 


ve 


tion at home. 
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* The eight vowel scale referred to was published in the ‘' Reading Le:sons in 
Steno-Phonography” in 1870, in the ‘* Self-instructor”’ 1n 1871, and in ‘* Burnz’ 
PHONIC SHORTHAND” in 1872, 


This was the first uge to which my own children put their knowledge 
of the short-hand art, in which they had been instructed at home. In 
long-hand these questions and problems, however simple they may be, 
will often cover the whole slate with an almost illegible scrawl. 

It would be well if, from the beginning of the study of penmanship, 
every copy containing whole words could. be accompanied by its equiva- 
lent in phonic short hand. ‘Then both kinds of writing would become 
equally familiar and reliable, and when some facility in the use of both 
was obtained, that method would be used for a special exercise which 
was the better suited for it; and it is more than probable that with this 
means for rapid writing at hand, pupils would of their own accord cease 
to indulge in ‘* scribbling,” that bane of fine penmanship. 

Fifth. Were phonic short-hand taught in the primary and grammar 
schools as has been described, all pupils who had passed through a 
regular couse of instruction in them, would, upon their entrance into 
the High School or Normal College, be able to take down the lectures 
of their professors. - This accomplishment would prove of the greatest 
value, not only during the years of attendance at college, but in the 
practice of any future business or profession which might largely involve 
the use of the pen. 

It is apparent that to introduce and carry out this or a similar pro- 
gramme for regular instruction in phonography in all grades of the 
public schools, the work must be begun in the Normal College; and 
teachers themselves must be induced to learn, and to use in the school- 
room this beautiful and labor-saving art. But the introduction of the 
new study may be made quite gradual. Only the teachers of the prim- 
ary schools need be required to study the art at first, and they only so 
far as to gain such an elementary knowledge of it as to enable them to 
write the words in the First Reader. As these teachers pass to a higher 
grade, their acquaintance with and practice of the art should increase, 
and keep always in advance of the words found in the Readers used in 
the grade they teach. When phonic short-hand is once fairly estab- 
lished in all the departments of the public schools as a regular branch 
of study—every teacher understanding and using it more or less in 
school exercises—it will prove of the greatest assistance to the acquisi- 
tion of other knowledge, and also save much time and labor to teacher 
and pupil. As a first step toward this desirable end, the President and 
Directors of the Normal College of New York are respectfully solicited 
to make some arrangement by which teachers may receive instruction 
in phonography at the special classes which are held on Saturdays at 


the college building. 
Respectfully, 
ELIZA B. BURNZ. 


ww EX Y NOT? 


Ti need of SHORT HAND in literary and business life is daily 
being felt more and more. The design of our Public Schools is or 
should be to instruct youth in those things that will be of most service 
w them as men and women. How then can the claims of Phonetic 
Short-hand be longer ignored? 


The following decided testimony to the value of Phonography, and 


the need of its being made a branch of popuiar education, should have | 


its weight with Boards of Education. 


“The banks, the insurance offices, the law offices, the editorial 


rooms, the railroad offices, and all those places where large correspond- 


ence is conducted, or original documents are prepared, are actually — 


waiting and groaning for the advent of just such a labor saving device 
as Phonogaphy. C. C. Hing, Editor Insurance Monitor.” 


“For our own part, we have no hesitation in saving that every child 


in our common schools should be taught to read and write this short- | 


hand at the age when he is usually taught to write common hand. 
Rev. THoMAsS HILL, Late President of Harvard College.” - 


“1 came to the full conclusion long ago, that the only hope for 
Phonography was in the common schools. ‘The tendency of Phonog 


raphy is to quicken thought—to runthought into form more rapidly. 1 
feel that tendency more and more, enough to understand what a vast 


power it would be upon the mind were it introduced in the primary 
school. . KeEv. B. C. WARD.” 


“It is seldom that aschooi numbers among its branches Phonetic. 


short-hand writing ; not thatit is unworthy of such a place, but because 


it is a comparativ ely new system; or because few teachers have suffi- 


cient knowledge of it themselves to qualify them for imparting it to 
their pupils. ‘Hitherto the art has been mainly acquired by. unaided 
personal effort on the part of those who possess it. But wntil it is 
introduced into our schools, and made a recognized branch of learning, 
tt will not make anything like general progress ; yet it well deserves 


such a place. ‘Tothose who practically know its great value, it may — 


well be « matter of surprise that it has hitherto met with so much 
neglect, ~  GoRDON FRAZER.” 


“If I had learned Phonography when | was a boy at school, it would 


have saved me twenty years of hard labor. 
Hon. Tuomas BENTON.” 


The New York Independent sums up the large amount of evidence 
that exists in favor of Phonography as a popular branch of study, and 
gives righteous judgment as follows: 


“The truth is that Phonography ought just as much to be taught in 
all our schools as arithmetic or geography, and until it is so, every 


graduate of them i is cheated out of all the time and labor that he would 
save by using it.” 
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